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These modern “Union” time-say- 
ing systems are helping railroads 
establish and maintain ‘“‘on time” 
performance. By eliminating un- 
necessary road and terminal de- 
lays, they make it possible to 
maintain fast delivery schedules, 
with maximum efficiency .. . with 
savings that assure an attractive 
return on the investment. 


"Union” C.T.C. directs train move- 
ments by signal indications .. . 
expedites traffic by reducing de- 
lays at meeting and passing points. 


“Union” Car Retarders eliminate 
unnecessary delays and conges- 
tion in classification yards . . . cut 
classification time as much as one- 
third. 


“Union” I.T.C. saves time in the 
yard and on the road by providing 
clear and instant voice communi- 
cation facilities for enginemen, con- 
ductors, and wayside operators to 
coordinate and speed operations. 
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A YEAR’S PROGRESS: This issue of Railway Age reports the 
progress the railroads have made, particularly in the past 
twelve months, in improving the reliability and efficiency 
with which they perform their function as the principal path- 
ways of the nation’s commerce. Much has happened in that 
year, and not all its developments have been encouraging, 
but the shipper finds the railroads today better prepared than 
they were last May to give him good service. They have 
made the largest capital outlays in all history for an equiva- 
lent period, and the results of those expenditures are appar- 
ent in new cars and locomotives, improved signaling and 
communications, enlarged yards, increased mechanization of 
offices and freighthouses, and other physical plant better- 
ments described in these pages. They have accomplished 
these things despite more intensive competition, a general 
business decline, and great increases in their payroll costs. 
As the only true common carriers, paying their way as they go, 
the railroads look ahead to new opportunities to produce 
safe, fast and economical freight transportation—goals that 
can be fully achieved only with the support and cooperation 
of their customers. 





THE SHIPPERS’ STAKE: The railroads’ dependence on the 
shipper is not a unilateral relationship. The shipper depends 
on the railroads for economical and efficient. freight trans- 
portation, and the railroads—paying their way as they go— 
have to give value received when they present their bills. 
If the railroads are to continue in good health, expanding 
and improving as the nation’s industry and trade enlarge, 
they must be able to do what every other business must do 
to survive—they must be able to make a profit. Their cus- 
tomers have a bigger stake even than railroad management 
in the railroads’ prosperity. Their customers cannot afford 
any kind of freight transportation except the best that the 
railroads can produce. No other type of freight trans- 
portation is prepared to take over the railroads’ responsibili- 
ties as the only common carrier; no other type of transporta- 
tion desires to supplant them in that role. Either their cus- 
tomers must continue to give the railroads fair compensation 
for services rendered, or the state must assume the responsi- 
bility of supporting the railroads. There is no conscious desire 
or demand’ among the railroads’ customers for state ownership 
of railroads. American private enterprise has proved itself a 
superior system for the operation of a business. But the dan- 
ger exists that not enough shippers will support the railroads’ 
efforts to obtain relief from politically imposed burdens to 
assure its attainment in time to avert assumption of control 
by the state. To secure the fullest shipper cooperation, our 
leading editorial observes, the railroads must exhaust every 
means of doing their best to serve him well. 





FREIGHT VOLUME DECLINES: Perhaps the most noticeable 
improvement in railroad freight service during the year just 
passed has been in the car supply. This development is a re- 
sult in part of the general decline in business activity which 
has marked the end of the postwar industrial expansion; it is 
3 result in part of the receipt by the railroads of substantial 
numbers of the new cars they have had on order; and it is 


FREIGHT PROGRESS AT A GLANCE 





a result in part of the “capture” by competing “pick-and- 
choose” carriers of selected segments of the general flow of 
freight which shippers find it profitable to divert from the 
railroads so long as the taxpayer shares the cost of providing 
the facilities for moving it. Each of these factors is analyzed 
at some length in this issue. 





MORE “OVERNIGHTERS”: Our list of regularly scheduled mer- 
chandise freight trains affording first-morning delivery be- 
tween points 300 miles or more distant (page 128) this year 
includes 110 trains on 30 railroads, operating a total of 38,379 
miles daily. 








MECHANIZED STATIONS: More than 650 stations are in- 
cluded in our list (page 179) of railroad freighthouses, trans- 
fer platforms and piers equipped to handle “unit loads.” 
These mechanized facilities afford the shipper faster move- 
ment of his freight, with less manual handling and, therefore, 
less opportunity for loss or damage. The extent to which they 
are made more generally available by the railroads depends 
not only on the use shippers make of them; it depends 
also on the railroads’ ability to make the investment in such 
new equipment. 





BREAKING BOTTLENECKS: One of the complaints about rail- 
road freight service has been that inefficient yards and termi- 
nals have held up the movement of cars. The article on page 
141 describes some of the steps railroads are taking in all 
parts of the country to facilitate their classification, inspection 
and assembly operations to overcome such delays. Not only 
are new yards being built, at great expense, but two-way 
radio, talk-back loud-speakers, elevated yardmasters’ offices, 
teletypes, photographic appliances, retarder-equipped humps, 
and high-intensity floodlighting also are being installed to 
enhance operating efficiency and accelerate the flow of cars 
to their destinations. 





PARASOLS AND LAMPSHADES: The statistical evidence is con- 
vincing that the truckers are getting a larger share of the na- 
tion’s freight business than they used to enjoy. The trucker 
can fit his charges to the specific circumstances characterizing 
the shipment or the traffic he wants to move. He can make 
his service or rates so unattractive for commodities or routes 
he has no hankering for that he is not burdened with freight 
he finds unprofitable. The railroad has much less elbow room 
in making rates and providing service. Under the rigid 
regulation under which it must operate the railroad has to 
accept every kind and class of freight, with no opportunity 
to turn down those commodities that are unremunerative or 
to discriminate between customers. Such tight regulation is 
premised on the principle that a monopoly must be rigidly 
controlled in its operations to protect the public interest. 
But the railroad is not a monopoly. It is subject to the much 
more equitable and effective control of free competition, but 
with the handicap of excessively rigid regulation. 
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*K *K as signal wires and cables, 


communication cables, jumpers anc trac 
wire, case and instrument wiring, C.T.C. 
aerial cables, car and shop wiring, battery 
cables, portable cords and cables, cables for power circuits. 

Helping Okonite wires and cables deliver First Class 
service in every sense of the phrase are (1) the Fine Up-River 
Para Rubber used in Okonite insulation, (2) the perfectly- 
centered conductors assured by Okonite’s strip insulating method, and 
(3) the Okonite practice of vulcanizing in a continuous metal mold thus 
giving every foot of the conductor added life, greater density and 
higher electrical values. The Okonite Company, Passaic, N. J. 
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Since progress looks forward rather than back- 
ward, anyone interested in progress in railroad 
freight service is bound to be more concerned with 
plans for the future than with an enumeration of 
past accomplishments. The past is important to 
progress, but only as a foundation to build upon. 
The most noteworthy improvement in railroad serv- 
ice which the past year has witnessed has been the 
virtually complete disappearance of the shortage 
in freight cars, which had handicapped the railroads 
since midway in the war period, or even earlier. 
Unfortunately, declines in carloadings have been, 
perhaps, as great a factor as installations of new 
equipment in remedying the deficiency in the supply 
of cars. Unsettled conditions in freight service per- 
sist, largely because rate changes are still in process. 
Until a reasonably remunerative rate level is at 
length attained, followed by the inevitable adjust- 
ments required to restore competitive balance, at 
least some degree of uncertainty is likely to continue. 


Incontestable Inequalities 


Meantime, the continuing need of the nation for 
dependable, economical railroad freight service — 
tor commercial as well as military reasons — is 
unanimously conceded. None of the railroads’ rivals 
desires to supersede the railroads; all any of them 
want to do is to “relieve” the railroads of a part 





COMMON CAUSE 


of their traffic—the lucrative part, of course. No 
Americans want government ownership of the rail- 
roads, except perhaps Norman Thomas and his 
forlorn handful of disciples. The shipping community 
and the railroads are thus confronted with the 
problem of how they are going to retain a thriving 
and improving railroad industry, privately financed. 
Their ability to solve this problem is doubtful unless 
they can soon bring about a greater degree of 
equalization, as between the railroads and _ their 
rivals, in the regulation and taxation to which trans- 
portation is subjected. In approaching the public 
and their political representatives with a request 
for remedial action, the railroads could not possibly 
cite a more convincing argument in their own behalf 
than a conclusive demonstration that they are doing 
their level best within the means available to them. 
Thus the railroads have the strongest possible in- 
centive for bringing their service up to the highest 
level of which they are capable. 

Those who must participate if railroad freight 
service is to be brought to the highest possible 
standard of excellence are not merely the two groups 
—“railroads” and “shippers.” The railroad partici- 
pants themselves are divided into distinct groups, 
e.g., both the rate and service sides of the traffic 
department, the operating department, the mechani- 
cal department and, only to a slightly less intensive 
degree, the signaling and communications, roadway 






































































































and accounting departments. Complementary to the 
railroad groups interested as participants in the 
provision of improved freight service are the manu- 
facturers who provide the physical equipment used 
to produce the service, e.g., the manufacturers of 
rolling stock and motive power and appurtenances; 
of roadway materials, signaling and communica- 
tions; and of accounting and materials-handling 
machinery. 

The category of “shippers” is likewise divisible 
—into receivers as well as senders of freight ship- 
ments; and there is a further possible division of 
interest within companies which ship and receive 
freight into those departments concerned primarily 
with current costs and those looking to the “long 
pull” and to satisfactory relations with ultimate con- 
sumers. There are important participators in freight 
service, also, who are not included among either the 
shippers, receivers, carriers or equipment manufac- 
turers—e.g., the financial institutions which supply 
investment funds; concerns which provide such serv- 
ices as intermediate trucking and consolidation of 
carloads; and those which supply packing and con- 
tainers. 


Not a Job for “George” 


When such a large goal as generally improved 
freight transportation service is divided among so 
many collaborators, the ever-present danger is that 
one or more of these “sub-contractors” may concen- 
trate attention upon an immediate objective which 
falls far short of the ultimate goal. The specialized 
participant may see his own particular tree so well 
that he fails to see any of the other trees, or the 
forest as a whole. 

For example, the investor might be tempted to 
favor low first-cost of equipment over its long-run 
economy. The accountant might see low operating 
costs in the accounting department as an objective 
taking precedence over that of providing the kind 
of records which will reveal to management the dif- 
ference in profits as between different kinds of 
traffic; or he might favor equipment rental practices 
which would simplify accounting while destroying 
incentives for the provision of improved equipment. 

Again, the manufacturer of a device contributing 
to greater safety of lading at higher speeds might be 
tempted to concentrate his sales effort on gaining 
acceptance of his product because of its engineering 
merits, to the neglect of its potential contribution to 
increased customer satisfaction and resultant increase 
in traffic. On the “shipper” side, there may be the 
temptation to cut corners to reduce today’s trans- 
portation charges, regardless of the ultimate effect 
of such a myopic policy on the maintenance of re- 
liable transportation service in times of stringency 
in transportation supply, as well as in those of its 
abundance. 

Does not a very little of such observation and 
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analysis lead inevitably to this conclusion: All the 
people and all the interests whose ultimate objective 
is improved railroad freight service will certainly 
accomplish a great deal more if they decide to work 
together than if each of them insists in going his own 
departmental way all alone? 

What the shipper or receiver of freight wants is 
fast and dependable service on convenient schedules, 
with incidental costs (e.g., packaging, or loading 
and unloading expense) minimized, and economical 
rates which meet the exigencies of his competitive 
situation. There are a half-dozen railroad depart- 
ments and at least double that number of suppliers 
of equipment who have to combine their efforts in 
order to give the shipper and receiver this high stan- 
dard of service. These many participants do not 
always consciously coordinate their efforts—hence 
their timing may not be effective. A freight car truck 
which gives freedom from damage by lateral and 
vertical shocks to a car’s lading does not accomplish 
its full objective unless applied in conjunction with 
devices which cushion longitudinal shocks also. None 
of these devices yields its maximum possible return 
on the extra cost unless it is used in high-speed 
service. At the same time, neither high speed nor a 
high-quality freight car will yield any return what- 
ever unless they are provided in conjunction with a 
schedule of rates which meets the exigencies of the 
prospective customer’s competitive situation. 


A Question of Confidence 


When a general in command of an army attacks 
a military objective, he plans the movements of his 
forces so that they act in unison. Each division, each 
regiment—and so on down to individual squads— 
moves by timetable, in logical relationship to sup- 
porting forces. Similar tactics are needed for an 
effective attack upon a railroad traffic objective. 
bringing all the available weapons — mechanical, 
operating, rate-making—into a harmonized move- 
ment, so that each departmental move supports and 
strengthens all the others. 

No one can doubt that restoration of investors’ 
confidence in the railroads is the only alternative to 
financing them from governmental sources, with con- 
sequent risk of government ownership. No one can 
expect that investors’ confidence is going to be re- 
stored unless legislative and regulatory authorities 
relieve the railroads sufficiently of their extraordinary 
burdens— as compared to those of rival transporta- 
tion agencies—so that actual and prospective earn- 
ings are brought to an attractive level. The enthusi- 
astic support of the shipping fraternity is indispens- 
able to the attainment of these political objectives; 
and the surest route to a shipper’s affection is to 
serve him well. The railroads can make no stronger 
claim for political support from their customers 
than a demonstration of their zeal to do the very 
best they can with the means available. As the 
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famous parable teaches, the servant who makes the 
most profitable use of the talents his master leaves 
with him is the one whom the master will be most 
inclined to entrust with much greater things. 





CAPITAL NEEDS 
IN TERRITORIAL GROWTH 


That the South and Far West are growing in- 
dustrially and commercially at a far greater rate 
than the rest of the country is well known. Most of 
this growth is a net addition to the country’s wealth 
and not necessarily at the expense of the older sec- 
tions. 

It has meant, of course, that during the past dec- 
ade the “growth factor” has affected strongly the 
western and southern railroads. In 1948, net ton- 
miles of the railroads in the Western district were 
108.7 per cent higher than in 1939, and in the 
Southern region, 99.3 per cent higher. In the East- 
ern district, on the other hand, 1948 traffic was 
but 62.5 per cent higher than in 1939, and in the 
Pocahontas region, 76.9 per cent higher. “Growth 
factor” has been responsible also for the fact that 
the decline in traffic in the South and West in 1948, 
compared with 1947, was less than elsewhere. Where- 
as the decline in net ton-miles, 1948 compared with 
1947, for the United States as a whole was 2.5 per 
cent; for the Eastern district, 3.7 per cent; and for 
the Pocahontas region, 4.6 per cent; traffic in the 
Southern region declined only 1.8 per cent, and in 
the Western district, 1.4 per cent. 

The president of the Southern Pacific points out, 
for example, that while, on the average, one new 
industry each day was established on his line during 
the 15 years before World War II, the rate has now 
increased to better than 214 industries a day. The 
ten-year growth in population in the United States 
has aggregated eight million persons, of which 47 
per cent occurred in the eight western states served 
by the S. P. In April the president of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas noted that cars loaded on his railroad 
thus far in 1949 were about 7 per cent ahead of 
last year, while in contrast, cars received from con- 
nections, originating in other sections of the coun- 
try, were off about 12 per cent. 

The fact that freight rate increases since the war 
have not been uniform among the regions, but have 
been smaller in growing areas than in the older 
sections, bids fair to accentuate natural growth 
factors, Cumulative percentage increases in railroad 
freight rates authorized to date since June 30, 1946, 
amount to 55.6 per cent in the Eastern district; 47.1 
per cent in the Pocahontas region; 52.6 per cent 
in the Southern region and 47.4 per cent in the 
Western district. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the capital 
expenditures of the railroads in the growing regions 
should be relatively greater than those in the older 
regions. This is clearly indicated by a comparison 
of actual gross capital expenditures for 1948 with 
those estimated for 1949, as follows: 


District or Actual year Estimated year Percent 
region 1948 1949 of change 
Eastern district ....... $469,868,550 $472,956,603 0.7 


Pocahontas region .... 110,892,730 —157 
Southern region ...... 146,241,217 202,958,539 +38.8 
Western district ...... 479,081,828 * 555,131,550 +15.9 


WOR eo ceme cao ecucs 1,226,701 ,304 1,341,939,422 + 9.4 


* Estimates for 1949 not furnished by four carriers whose total capital 
expenditures amounted to $39,168,242 in 1948. 





Additions and betterments of the type required 
to keep railroad facilities in step with industrial 
and commercial growth in the West and Southwest 
comprise a great deal more than rolling stock. To 
serve a boom city like Houston, Tex., for example, 
requires large additions to fixed plant, which are, in 
fact, now under way on the terminal properties at 
that point. This is a type of financing which is dif- 
ficult for the railroads to achieve under present 
profit margins and prospects of increased subsidized 
competition. The country must decide whether the 
railroads are to fall behind in necessary growth or 
whether they will be accorded the nutriment from 
which to build additional bone and sinew. 





TEAMWORK ON LEGISLATION 
SHOULD BE REGULAR HABIT 


Members of Congress and state legislatures must 
consider shippers an important group of “the 
people back home.” These customers of the rail- 
roads comprise a substantial portion of the public; 
and legislators, like all public officials in elective 
office, quite naturally recognize vox populi as their 
master’s voice. 

This is not to suggest that bloc pressures be ap- 
plied to lawmakers for selfish ends, but to point up 
the desirability of shipper-railroad cooperation on 
the promotion of sound legislation and opposition 
to unsound proposals. That such cooperation can 
be fully effective is demonstrated by the fact that 
Congress has been disposed to give careful con- 
sideration and great weight to shipper and carrier 
views which are in accord. 

The most notable recent example of this was the 
enactment last year of the Bulwinkle-Reed Act 
which accords immunity from the anti-trust laws 
to carriers participating in rate-making agreements 
and procedures approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. This act had such overwhelming 
shipper support that it became known as a “ship- 
pers’ bill” when it was on its way through Con- 
gress. And its enactment over President Truman’s 
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veto was due in no small part to the manner in 
which shippers let members of Congress hear from 
them as “people back home” after the veto mes- 
sage was delivered. Another “shippers’ bill” was the 
land-grant-rate repealer enacted in 1945. 

Equally effective, though less publicized, has been 
the opposition of shippers to proposals of the legis- 
lative rate-making variety. Among such proposals 
have been those relating to so-called territorial rate 
“discriminations,” and others calling for a rigid 
mileage basis of rates, “postalized” rates, etc. They 
were not even seriously considered because Con- 
gress was made aware of the shipper-carrier agree- 
ment that such legislation would be unsound. 

These results warrant continuing efforts on the 
part of the railroads to foster the development of 
shipper cooperation into a regular habit. There are, 
of course, conflicts of interest between railroads and 
shippers, but the area of conflict is narrower than 
might be supposed. As to most proposed transport 
legislation, shipper and carrier interests are closely 
identified and often identical. Both groups have the 
same objective—a healthy railroad system under 
private ownership, capable of furnishing good service 
at the lowest possible rates. 





LOSS AND DAMAGE— 
A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW 


Most of the loss and damage which is paid for 
by the railroads is caused by: (1) obsolete pack- 
aging methods; and (2) old and inefficient mate- 
rials-handling procedures and equipment. There is 
little disagreement among railroad loss and damage 
prevention men that the second cause is the more 
important. 

Transportation—the physical process of distribu- 
tion—is a continuous job of materials handling. 
Only a part of this process is performed by the rail- 
road. Other equally essential parts are performed 
by shipper and receiver, including car loading and 
unloading, and the handling between storage points 
and the carrier vehicle. The carrier, common or con- 
tract, is just one link in this chain of materials 
handling. In the long run, that carrier which makes 
the largest contribution to the economy of the entire 
process, and not just its own part, will be the one 
which will get the largest patronage Since loss and 
damage enter into the costs which largely deter- 
mine rates, the shipper pays at least part of his own 
claim, thus increasing his transportation costs. 
The railroads perform two somewhat different 
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materials-handling functions when they transport 
(1) carload freight—to which about 65 per cent of 
the claim bill is due—and (2) lc.l., which is re- 
sponsible for about 35 per cent of the loss-and- 
damage bill. Railroad handling of the shipper’s 
goods begins the moment a car is selected to take 
the load. If that car is not fit for the shipper’s prod- 
uct or if it has a mechanical defect, such as a weak 
draft gear, which will make it a “rough rider,” two 
steps toward producing a claim have been taken. 
I{ the shipper has not been educated in proper stow- 
ing, blocking and bracing there is still a third 
chance for damage. Delay, poor track and rough 
train-handling just add to the factors which may pre- 
vent the shipment’s reaching destination in a usable 
condition. The activity of the railroads’ loss and 
damage prevention departments in remedying these 
conditions makes it apparent that this effort is 
worthy and necessary. . 

L.c.l. is a somewhat different problem, since 
loading and stowing are done by the railroads’ own 
forces. Also, in handling l.c.l., the railroad performs 
not only the usual transportation functions of get- 
ting the freight from Point “A” to Point “B,” but 
also move it across station and transfer platforms 
and in p. & d. trucks. Station handling of lL.c.l. is ex- 
pensive, and in the past few years railroads have 
been attempting, with some success, to cut this cost 
by extending the mechanization of stations. Most 
railroad men are convinced, too, that mechanical 
equipment is helping to hold down the amount of 
loss and damage to l.c.l., to the mutual advantage 
of the carriers and their customers. Yet, one of the 
country’s largest railroads states that, except for 
minor improvements, its mechanical handling pro- 
gram is stymied until such time as shippers mort 
frequently make use of the unit load method of ship- 
ping. Additional missionary effort by the railroads 
in behalf of this practice ought to improve and 
economize their service, and hence increase its com- 
petitive advantages. 





THE ROAD TO SOCIALIZATION 


The use of subsidies as a remedy for economic ills and 
dislocations does not get at the root of the trouble. Like a 
narcotic it merely provides temporary relief and thus pro- 
longs the day of reckoning. 

Subsidies are an evil palliative which undermine the 
initiative and resourcefulness of man, and lead to the destruc- 
tion of democracy. 

The free, competitive enterprise system of our nation can- 
not indefinitely survive if the government planners continue 
to load it down with taxes to provide subsidies in ever-in- 
creasing volume and variety. The day will eventually come 
when the back of private industry will be broken. 

—From an address at Dallas, Tex., by 
W. G. Vollmer, president of 
the Texas & Pacific 
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A long with their customers, the railroads are having 
things happen to them which differ sharply in character 
from their experiences of the last decade. The sellers’ 
market is gone (the railroads lost theirs sooner than 
most businesses); the car shortage has disappeared, 
except for isolated tightnesses in specific types of equip- 
ment; materials are quite easy to get; business volume 
js decreasing. 

But the situation of the railroads also differs in some 


respects from that of other businesses. The upward’ 


spiral in their costs has not yet ceased. They are just 
beginning to absorb, for example, a 7 cents-an-hour non- 
operating employees’ wage boost and, on September 1, 
when the 40-hr. week for these employees goes into 
effect, will have to take an additional 20 per cent in- 
crease in the hourly rate. The brotherhoods are still 
active in thinking up wage increase demands and “make- 
work” schemes simultaneously. The local taxes on 
rights-of-way (which competitors do not pay) are 
mounting at a rapid pace—just like those of home- 
owners. Further, unlike most other businesses, the roads 
cannot adapt their service to demand at will; there is 
the “little matter” of getting state and federal authority 
for service curtailments. 


Traffic Barometer 


Carloadings in the first 16 weeks of 1949 were 7.4 
per cent under 1948 and 13.9 per cent under 1947. 
Loadings of grain and grain products, coke and ore, 
however, increased substantially over last year. 

Unfortunately, the more satisfactory barometer of 
revenue tons and revenue ton-miles carried is available 
only for the first month of the year. January, 1949, 
shows a decline of 9.4 per cent in tons carried, com- 
pared with the same month of 1948, and of 12.9 per 
cent compared with January, 1947. In ton-miles this 
year’s first month shows a decline of 10.2 per cent under 
1948, and 13.6 per cent under 1947, but its volume was 
higher than that of any January prior to 1942, including 
the prosperous Twenties. 

Though railroad traffic may be declining, it has a 
high “plateau” from which to do so, a fact which many 
alarmist accounts in the >ress these days fail to ob- 
serve. Table I shows that freight traffic in 1948 was 
higher than in 1946 and way up over any year in his- 
tory, except those during the swollen World War IJ 
period. 

The commodity committees of the shippers advisory 
boards are not overly pessimistic about the future—for 
the second quarter of 1949 they forecast a reduction of 
but 3 per cent in carloadings under the same period of 
1948. 

Aside from the recession in general business activity 
and the coal miners’ two-week holiday, March 14 to 28, 
other influences have been whittling at the railroads’ 
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RAILROADS’ “ADJUSTMENT TROUBLES” 
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Above—How increases in railroad freight rates compare with 
prices and living costs 


Facing page—The blizzard of ‘49 imposed unprecedented bur- 
dens on western railroads 





TABLE I—HOW IS FREIGHT TRAFFIC HOLDING UP? 


The decrease in carloadings.thus far in 1949 indicates that 
railroad freight traffic is falling off. But it has a substantial 
“plateau” from which to drop. The year 1948 was good, as is 
evidenced by comparing it—percentagewise—with significant 


years of the past quarter century: 
1948 Is Up or Down — 


soaperen with Rev. Tons Carried Rev. Ton-Miles 


SUT. Satis sisnGior Sense eos —1.4% —2.5% 
1 SSR SSSA pace ee +9.2% +7.8% 
Asoo eee —5.6% —13.4% 
2 a eee Pe ere +74.2% +91.5% 
0) REE ea ee +146.6% +172.4% 
BESS 8 Soe +18.4% +42.8% 
BMAD Shows ioc nies sa esis 600 +29.0% +55.7% 


1944 — All-time record year 

1939 — Prewar “‘normal” year 

1932 — Lowest traffic year 

1929 — Last year of ‘‘boom”’ Twenties 

1920 — First year of modern era of railroading 


TABLE II—FREIGHT RATE INCREASES SINCE THE WAR 


Per Cent Increase 
over 
Rates in 
effect 
Rates in imme- 


Effective date effecton diately 


Date of of freight June 30, prior to 
iC. rate 1.C.C. Docket 1946 increase 
report increases Number cumulated shown 

June 20, 1946 July 1, 1946 Ex Parte 148 6.5 6.5 
Ex Parte 162 
December 5, 1946 January 1,1947 Ex Parte 148 17.6 10.4 


Ex Parte 162 


October 6, 1947 October 13, 1947 Ex Parte 166 28.1 8.9 
December 29, 1947 January 5, 1948 Ex Parte 166 37.8 7.6 
April 13, 1948 May 6, 1948 Ex Parte 166 42.8 3.6 
July 27, 1948 August 21,1948 Ex Parte 166 44.2 1.0 
December 29, 1948 January 11, 1949 Ex Parte 168 51.7 Sz 


Source: Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 1.C.C. 
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traffic level. In a wave of uncertainty about possible pun- 
itive government action on basing point pricing, arising 
from the Supreme Court’s decision in the cement case, 
some other industries—chiefly steel—last year shifted to 
an f.o.b. basis, which violently disturbed old relation- 
ships, put extraordinary emphasis on relative rate levels 
of competing carriers, encouraged private and contract 
carriage, and threatens the long-range effect of decen- 
tralizing industry and reducing the ton-miles handled by 
all forms of transportation. Neither industry nor mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission itself agree fully 
whether the court’s decision bans all basing point pric- 
ing or merely that kind which is “collusive.” The out- 
come is of grave interest to all shippers and carriers. 

The end of scarcity of most materials has also brought 
a reduction in overall freight offered. Firms no longer 
go to “outlandish” places to buy scarce items; as mar- 
kets loosen, cross- and back-hauling are reduced; in- 
creasingly penny-wise companies are shifting from 
premium-rated to cheaper forms of transport. Sometimes 
—as when they shift from truck to carload movements— 
this is good for the railroads; in other cases—where 
they turn to slow barges—it is bad. 

Much ado is made of reported heavy diversion of traf- 
fic to the railroads’ competitors. This kind of fluctuation 
is hard to measure, because it cannot be isolated entirely 
from other influences, but the rapid and substantial ex- 
pansion of truck and barge operations during the past 
several years gives evidence that railroad rivals are in- 
creasing their relative share of total freight business. 
On the other hand, truck traffic at least, shows some 
signs of diminishing for the first time since the war, 
being off 6 to 8 per cent in January. 


No “Oft-Side’’ Playing 
Meanwhile railroad managements are being forced 


to continue to ask for increased rates; they have no 
choice; the roads must be sustained. Thus far, rate in- 
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THE IRON HORSE PLOWS HIS OWN WAY 


creases have brought in more additional revenue than 
was lost by diversion or any possible drying-up of traf- 
fic. While the carriers make the necessary delicate ad- 
justment between their costs and the rates of their com- 
petitors, the important thing is te remain calm and not 
to be found “playing off-side.” 


Waiting for the 1.C.C. 


Since the end of the war, railroad freight rates have 
been increased overall by 51.7 per cent, as results of a 
series of general increase proceedings, as summarized 
in Table II. Interstate Commerce Commission action is 





TABLE III—REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN FREIGHT PERFORM- 
ANCE—PLUS EXTENT OF DIESELIZATION 


Region or Freight service PerCent Per cent of 
district gross ton-miles increase total gross 
per train-hour ton-miles 
1940 1948 handled by 
Diesels 
1948 
Eastern district ...... 34,163 36,801 7.7 15.32 
Pocahontas region ... 51,501 55,794 8.3 .07 
Southern region ...... 7,084 33,325 23.0 25.99 
Western district ...... 33,084 42,656 26.2 26.00 
UA Se SOIGE o5:05:66 5 33,859 39,782 17.5 20.37 


Source: Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 1.C.C. 





still awaited on the remainder of the increase of 13 per 
cent overall, for which the roads asked in their amended 
Ex Parte 168 application of October 12, 1948. This ap- 
plication was met in part by the 5.2 per cent interim 
increase granted by the commission effective January 11, 
1949, 

Whatever the effects of these necessary rate increases 
may be on the traffic volume of the railroads, they do 
not constitute a burden on commerce nor do they affect 
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SPEED AND TONNAGE 


the cost of living in any way comparable with wholesale 
prices or other items in living costs. This is clearly in- 
dicated in the accompanying graph showing trends of 
ireight rates. the cost of living, and wholesale prices. 
In January the I.C.C. pointed out that the ratio of 
freight rates to wholesale prices at destination of com- 
modities transported by rail was lower than at any time 
since its Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics 
inas been keeping figures on the subject. 


Car Supply 


Except for scattered situations, the worry about car 
shortages would appear to be over, at least while pres- 
ent traffic levels continue. More new freight cars were 
placed in service in March than in any other month in 
more than 20 years. Since the start of the campaign of 
the Association of American Railroads for a full return 
to car service rules, freight equipment has come back 
steadily to owner roads for shopping and upgrading. 
During 1948 there was a gain of 29 per cent in the num- 
ber of freight cars on home rails. 

Effective February. 14, the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation’s wartime General Order ODT 18-A—requiring 
that cars be loaded to full stenciled or visible capacity 
-—was temporarily suspended until April 16, to be later 
further suspended, along with General Order 1—the 
minimum loading rule for merchandise cars—and other. 
war and postwar controls, until June 30, when it will 
be permanently revoked, since O.D.T. itself is scheduled 
to be discontinued on that date. Signs of a bumper 
grain crop, concentration of the harvest to an unpre- 
cedented extent by modern farm machinery,. and. the 
fact that primary and market elevators are filled with 
last year’s grain indicate that the carriers will have to 
take steps to control carefully the supply and use of 
box cars for grain loading. and that the supply may be 
tight. 
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A total of 110 “overnighters” on 30 railroads offer 
shippers late afternoon closings with first-morning de- 
livery of l.c.l. or first-day placement of carload freight 
between points 300 or more miles distant. These fast 
freight trains cover a total of 38,379 mi. daily. 

The list does not include a number of trains which 
perform a like service between points only slightly 
less than 300 mi. distant, such as St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City; Chicago and Evansville, Ind.; or Florence, 
S. C., and Richmond, Va. The list for 1949 shows an 
appreciable increase over that of a year ago, when 
28 railroads operated 95 “overnighters” covering 32.- 
407 mi. daily. 








Train Mile 

Railroad No. From To age 
A.T.&S.F. 39 Chicago Kansas City* 449 
37 Dallas Galveston 362 
40 Galveston Dallas 362 
37 Kansas City Oklahoma City 346 
40 Oklahoma City Kansas City 346 
A.C.L. 215 Waycross Montgomery 314 


Jacksonville 346 
Jacksonville 350 


211° ~=+Florence 
209 = Atlanta 


210 Jacksonville Florence 346 

214 Jacksonville Atlanta 350 

B.&M.-N.Y.N.H.&H. M-7_ Portland, Me. New York 338 
C.N. 444 Toronto Montreal 334 
495 Montreal Toronto 334 

CP. 904 London Montreal 450 
905 Montreal Toronto 340 

910 Toronto Montreal 340 

955 Toronto North Bay 339 

905-911 Montreal North Bay 357 
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“Merchandise traffic only. 





63-363-364 


63-69 
71-173 
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From 


To 





Chicago 
Detroit 


Chicago 
St. Paul 


Chicago 
Louisville 


Omcha 
Tri-Cities** 
Kansas City 
Kansas City 
Tri-Cities** 
St. Joseph 
Kansas City 


Jacksonville 


Detroit 
Chicogo 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Port Huron 
Port Huron 


Minneapolis 


Chicago 
Chicago 

E. St. Louis 
Memphis 


Shreveport 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati 
Montgomery 
Nashville 
Nashville 

E. St. Louis 


Kansas City 
Dallas 
Houston 

St. Louis 
Fort Worth 
Houston 


St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 


Detroit 
Chicago 


Boone 
Milwaukee 


Louisville 
Chicago 


Tri-Cities** 
Omaha 

El Reno 
Tri-Cities** 
Kansas City 
Tri-Cities** 
Cedar Rapids 


Miami 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Port Huron 
Port Huron 
Chicago 
Chicago 


Grand Forks 


Memphis 
Carbondale 
Memphis 
E. St. Louis 


New Orleans 
Bethlehem 


Nashville 
New Orleans 
Montgomery 
E. St. Louis 
Louisville 


Oklahoma City 
Houston 

Dallas 

Parsons 
Houston 

Fort Worth 


Memphis 
Little Rock 
St. Joseph 


**Davenport, Rock Island and Moline. 


N.Y.N.H.&H.-P.R.R. 


*Merchandise traffic only. 








From To 
Pueblo Hoisington 
Council Grove Pueblo 
Dupo North Little Rock 
Dupo McGehee 
St. Louis Fort Scott 
Longview San Antonio 
Texarkana Poplar Bluff 
Fort Worth San Antonio 
San Antonio Fort Worth 
Hoisington St. Joseph 
Kansas City Scott Citv 
San Antonio Longview 
New York Buffalo* 
Buffalo New York* 
Boston Buffalo* 
Buffalo Boston* 
Chicago Cleveland 
Cleveland Chicago 
Boston Philadelphia* 
Chicago Columbus 
Columbus Chicago 
Louisville Chicago 
Chicago Louisville 
St. Louis Tulsa 
St. Louis Memphis 
Oklahoma City Springfield 
St. Louis Joplin 
St. Louis Pine Bluff* 
Columbus Jacksonville 
Savannah Tampa 
Hamlet Atlanta 
Atlanta Hamlet 
Macon Jacksonville 
Chattanooga Meridian 
Meridian Chattanooga 
Chattanooga Louisville 
Chattanooga Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Chattanooga 
Cincinnati Knoxville 
Atlanta Jacksonville 
Jacksonville Atlanta 
Memphis Chattanooga 
Chattanooga Memphis 
Atlanta Meridian 
Potomac Yard Spencer 
Spencer Atlanta 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 


Omaha 
St. Louis 


Los Angeles* 
San Francisco* 
Tuscon* 
Julesburg 

Fort Wayne 
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mu = CHALLENGING COMPETITION 








FIGHT FOR FREIGHT IS ON 


Many of the railroads’ competitors appear to flourish, 


abetted by cost lags, decentralization and rate umbrellas 


I. the recession or readjustment period now under 
way, the total movement of freight by all carriers prob- 
ably is declining. In addition, the concerted drive by 
industry to cut down long-hauls and cross-hauls .— 
given impetus by the current confusion about the le- 
gality of basing-point pricing — may be effecting a 
permanent reduction in the country’s ton-miles in re- 
lation to production. But the railroads are particularly 
affected by substantial diversion of traffic to private, 
contract and common carrier truck and barge trans- 
portation. Since the railroads are the only genuine 
common carriers—with no opportunity to turn down 
unattractive business nor to discriminate against cus- 
tomers who discriminate against them-——the average 
cost of railroad service is kept at a much higher level 
than it would be if they could select the traffic they 
will move, as their rivals do. 

The rate of diversion is said by some observers to be 
higher than at any previous period. It is attracting 
widespread public attention, not so much because of 
the tonnage involved but because of the dramatic na- 
ture of the transport shifts —- apples trucked from 
Washington to Ohio, citrus fruit by highway in 39 
hours Florida to Chicago, and haulage oi heavy steel 
products where none existed before. 

As of about the middle of 1948, the railroads’ pro- 
portion of total intercity freight traffic was just about 
what it was in 1939. In short, after taking over some 
of the traffic of their competitors during the war, the 
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railroads now have returned to their prewar status 
and face the threat—as they did in 1939—of a pos- 
sible further decline in relative importance as freight 
carriers. There has never been any reason to believe 
that it could be otherwise, except in wartime, for there 
has been no mitigation whatever in the nature and ex- 
tent of the subsidization of the railroads’ competitors. 
Indeed, the handicap suffered by the railroads is worse, 
for, while the costs of their roadways have increased 
greatly, their competitors have passed inflationary in- 
creases along to the government which owns and main- 
tains the highways and waterways. 


Little Choice for Management 


One would gather from comments of the day that 
railroad management last year faced a choice whether 
it should raise the general level of rates. It had no 
choice. Its chief job is to keep its properties going. Hav- 
ing to bear the whole brunt of inflation from revenues, 
its only recourse was to increase the rate level. If the 
increase was more than the railroads’ competitors had 
to make, that is without question a result of the simple 
fact that when your rival gets something free, and you 
don’t, and your cost of doing business doubles, his ad- 
vantage over you has also doubled. If, in 1939, trucks 
and barges were taking traffic from the railroads by cap- 
italizing on pick-and-choose rate advantages, how much 
greater is their ability to do so now! 
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Facing page—Expensive tax-built facilities like this Corps of 
Engineers’ installation in Illinois encourage increased use of 
private and contract barges 


Above—Uncle Sam not only subsidizes the right-of-way, but for 
the federally operated Inland Waterways Corporation helps pay 
for “rolling stock” and operation costs 





But there is a rift in the clouds. Now that there 
is little vestige of a car shortage, public subsidy en- 
thusiasts have lost a potent, ready-made excuse for vot- 
ing new funds to railroad competitors. State govern- 
ments have become aroused about the damage done to 
their highways by heavy trucking. The railroads may 
achieve more rate flexibility and be able to remove 
the rate umbrella by which they now involuntarily al- 
low their competitors to pick and choose the profit- 
able shipments. (The average revenue per ton-mile of 
the railroads is still far less than that of motor carriers. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission .declared in its 
annual report that the barge lines flourish by concen- 
trating on the traffic which can be given cheapest 
terminal handling, and by neglecting less-than-barge- 
load lots.) Finally, the termination earlier this year 
of the Office of Defense Transportation’s minimum car- 
load order should return to the rails some of the traf- 
fic which shippers said they had to divert to trucks 
because their customers were not able or willing to or- 
der in lots sufficient to make legal carloads. 

There is no doubt that trucking is enjoying an un- 
precedented boom. It has regained and now surpassed 
its prewar status relative to other carriers. Common 
carrier fleet operators handled an all-time record traffic 
in 1948; their tonnage climbed to an index of 230 (1938- 
1940 average = 100), compared with 206 in 1947. 
Contract truckers are growing at an even greater rate. 
Whereas common carrier lines attract principally the 
railroads’ merchandise traffic, the “gypsies” make in- 
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roads on carload traffic moving in heavy volume—con- 
sidered a staple of railroad tonnage. In its 1948 an- 
nual report the I.C.C. observed that “the truck lines 
are now in a more favorable strategic position in re- 
lation to the railroads than generally has been the 
case in the past.” 

Some of the diversion reflects faster transit time and 
less stringent packing requirements by truck; most of it 
is due to new rate advantages. A recent survey by an 
investment house showed that, on the whole, a 5 to 15 
per cent rate differential exists country-wide in favor 
of trucks. This difference applies only, of course, on 
the traffic which the trucks actually move; many move- 
ments under 5,000 lb., for example, they rate higher 
than do the railroads; “balloon” freight they won’t 
move at all. But the fact that the railroads have had to 
ask for uniform horizontal increases on all but a few 
bulk commodities, rather than raise rates on specific 
commodities in strict relation to competitive condi- 
tions, has given the truckers a rate “field day” com- 
parable to that enjoyed immediately after World War 
a 

This state of affairs has produced significant con- 
trasts, only a few of which need be cited here: Rates 
on fresh meat from Indianapolis, Ind., to virtually all 
points on the Atlantic seaboard are now 20 to 30 
cents less per 100 lb. by truck than by rail, and they 
include refrigeration. Truck rates on lard, on the 
other hand, are 10 to 12 cents higher than by rail be- 
cause the highway carriers wish to carry only the 
highest-paying commodities. One packer is shipping 
the entire output of three of his Michigan and Ohio 
plants to the East Coast by truck. A large packer is 
using highway for shipping 60 per cent of his produc- 
tion at Chicago, moving much of it as far as the Pacific 
Coast in his own trucks. 

A medium-size steel company, which in 1939 moved 
30 per cent of its finished product by truck, now routes 
65 per cent thereby. Trucks now handle as much as 
a third of the output of some of the country’s largest 
prime steel mills. A textile firm in New York asserts 
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that the railroads. charge $1.25 per 100 lb., with 20,- 
000-lb. minimum, to move cotton cloth from 
Greenville, S. C., to Providence, R. I., while the trucks 
will take it for $1.20, with a 20,000-lb. minimum. Some 
highway operators are planning a service which will 
take textiles from the Carolinas to the West Coast in 
four days, at rail rates or less. Shipping fish from the 
Pacific Northwest to New York by truck is said to 
be $750 a carload cheaper than by train. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that in 1948 nearly 69 per 
cent of all livestock moved to market by truck—the 
equivalent of 779,000 carloads. Railroads hauled only 
357,000 carloads. 

There is some doubt whether livestock pays the rail- 
roads, but in the view of certain large haulers at least, 
there can be no doubt about the profitability of fruit 
and vegetables for the long haul. No accurate figures 
are aviilable, but it is estimated that about 50 per 
cent is now moving by truck, compared with 15 per 
cent in 1932. While (up to March 6) the total move- 
ments of citrus fruit out of Florida this past season in- 
creased by at least 13,500 carload equivalents, the 
movement by rail was down 680 carloads; trucks cap- 
tured all the increased movement—and then some. To- 
tal movement was 61,28] equivalent carloads, of which 
33,615 cars went by rail and 27,666 cars—or 45 per 
cent—by truck. 

The outlook for a continuation of the trucking boom 
is mixed. The highway operators are getting together 
on a national scheme of trailer interchange which is 
designed to cut their costs and increase their penetra- 
tion of very long-haul traffic. Continued softening of 
state weight and size restrictions would help that trend. 
During 1947 alone some 23 states “liberalized” restric- 
tions on trucks, and, it is reported that the trend con- 
tinued unabated during 1948. The cumulative effect 
was undoubtedly reflected in the decrease in operat- 
ing ratio of I.C.C.-reported motor carriers from 94.2 
in the first nine months of 1947 to 92.0 in 1948. 
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Since 93 is considered a good practicable ratio for 
trucks—with no fixed charges on roadway investments 
to be paid out of net earnings—the ability of the trucks 
to “play around” with rates is greater than before. 
This is indicated by the fact that, while gross revenues 
went up 31.3 per cent in 1948, net operating revenues 
rose 80 per cent. 

On the other hand, to produce 16.3 per cent more 
traffic in the first nine months of 1948, the truckers had 
to run up 21.4 per cent more tractor-miles—indicating 
either longer hauls or smaller loads. 

Transcontinental motor carriers recently received 
I.C.C. approval for a 9 per cent rate boost. Other in- 
creases by the truckers may be in the offing. Surely the 
powerful teamsters’ unions will not lie quiescent. And 
the states are beginning to discover not only that the 
present weight restrictions on trucks are too high and 
the fees too low, but, further, that the truckers are pay- 
ing practically no attention to the generous limitations 
now on the books. Illinois, for example, is now weigh- 
ing in trucks at strategic points and finds more than 
49 per cent overloaded. Drivers used to pay nominal 
fines and drive off, with a net profit, but now the police 
make them unload. One trucker overloaded 200 per 
cent above his registered limit caused at least $15,000 
worth of road damage in Pennsylvania recently. If there 
ever was a propitious time for political action to raise 
fees on heavy trucking to a compensatory level, it 
should be now. 


Barges Want the Big Volume 


Barge operators are also bargaining on a pick-and- 
choose basis. They don’t like anything but bargeload 
cargo, and even the “social benefit” Federal Barge 
Lines was recently accused of neglecting the package 
freight on the back rivers for the “big stuff.” Since the 
war, the for-hire operators have raised less-bargeload 
rates in proportion to railroad rate increases, but have 
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raised bargeload rates less than half as much percent- 
agewise. 

The inland waterway operators handled a record 
volume in 1948. Their trade association says that, on 
the Mississippi system alone, they did 30 per cent bet- 
ter in 1948 than in 1947 and that their business is 
running much higher in 1949. 

In addition to gaining by pick-and-choose tactics, the 
water carriers enjoy constantly better rivers and navi- 
gation aids—at no charge at all—as the Army Corps of 
Engineers labors in their behalf. A host of new en- 
trepreneurs have entered the field with cheap war sur- 
plus landing craft. Towboats have been vastly improved 
in efficiency; one 1,200-ft., 1l-barge tow of the Federal 
Barge Lines, with but one propelling craft, made 17 
knots downstream several months ago, with relatively 
low fuel consumption. River transport for truck trail- 
ers, now in the experimental stage, may make water- 
ways a threat to traffic of the railroads which they do 
not now touch. 4 

The freight forwarders are getting bigger, too. Since 
they have been placed under regulation, entry into the 
field has become more difficult, and competition is defi- 
nitely less severe, but business is growing and most 
customers think the service is good. It is still a moot 
point whether forwarders are competitors of the rail- 
roads or contributors to their welfare. They take 
away much of the best-paying l.c.l. traffic between 
the busiest points, and may have a great deal to do 
with the fact the l.c.l. left generally fails by a big 
margin to cover full costs. They claim, however, to 
give the railroads the carload movement of a great 
deal of traffic which otherwise would move by truck, 
and there is no doubt that most railroad traffic staffs 
court forwarders’ business and consider their pool cars 
profitable. 

Air freight has developed in fits and starts since the 
first movement by “aeroplane express” (not the Amer- 
ican Railway Express, whose first air movement ante- 
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dates it) in April, 1919, when Society Brand Clothes 
shipped a lot of men’s suits 58 miles from Kankakee, 
Ill., to Chicago. Not much air freight is competitive with 
ihe railroads—yet. For the most part it has developed 
brand new business—long-haul flower movement, sam- 
ples for style shows, “market-primers” for the fruit 
and vegetable trade, etc. But the rates. are going down 
steadily. Last year, United Air Lines cut freight rates 
33 1/3 per cent, and American Airlines, 25 per cent. 
Some air freight rates (airport-to-airport) are under- 
cutting first class railway express (door-to-door )—Delta 
Air Lines advertises that it charges $3.07 per 100 lb. 
between Chicago and Cincinnati, compared with $3.80 
for rail express, and $5.55 between Chicago and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., compared with $5.56 by express. 

The railroads, for the time being, are definitely bar- 
red from entry into the air freight business, the Kansas 
City Southern having been the last to discontinue its 
air transport subsidiary in February. Subsidiaries of 
the Illinois Central, Erie and Chesapeake & Ohio have 
been denied the right to operate as forwarders by air. 
solely on grounds of railroad backing, although 55 
other freight forwarders have been permitted to handle 
air freight. A nationwide hook-up of air-freight lines 
and truckers is reported to be in the making which 
may, of course, greatly expand the profitable opera- 
tions of the air carriers. 

But the country—if not the shipper—must pay a 
stiff price for air freight movement. The Air Transport 
Association itself points out that it takes 2,626 em- 
ployees to produce 100 million ton-miles by air, against 
72 employees by rail. 

To the only unsubsidized competitor of the railroads 
—the pipe line—there may come new company in the 
form of a belt conveyor across Ohio for the movement 
of coal and ore. The carriers are watching the develop- 
ment closely, but, as long as it is privately financed 
and pays taxes on its right-of-way, it will have to show 
its economic advantages in order to survive. 
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PROGRESS IN PERFORMANCE 


y mith the Shipper looked out his office window and 
was proud of what he saw. Nice fleet of private trucks 
to take the expensive, good loading stuff to the steady 
customers. Down on the municipal dock nearby, the 
Missi-Ohio Scow Company’s new Diesel towboat was 
playing around with his barges. Just fine for the heavy 
stuff, when the river’s not too high, not too low and 
not frozen. 

And he _ spied Trans-Everything Motor Line’s 
tractor-trailer-trailer coming in the drive to call for 
some high-value shipments to Way Out West. Only 
flaw was the Atlantic & Pacific railroad’s p. & d. truck 
hadn’t arrived yet to pick up some stuff that Trans- 
Everything rated four times first class on a “give-it-to- 
the-railroad” basis. 

Then, in drove what looked like a p. & d. job—but 
bearing no A. & P. legend—just USTA in big red-white- 
and-blue letters. Something new. Out to the shipping 
room to see what’s what. Driver in new uniform. 

“Where’s the l.c.l.?” the driver asked. Smith pointed 
il out. 

“Not that—we’re not carrying that stuff anymore 
now that the people own the railroads; too many claims.” 

“The people?” 

“Yeah, the United States Transportation Authority. 
Ya never heard of it? And, by the way, bureau chief’s 
going to give you the works. Our Department of In- 
vestigatory Snoopery saw one of your trucks go past 
the 12-mile limit. You know ya gotta call the 
authority to move anything what ain’t in clause 2,456 
of the Penal Code for Commercial Shippers—‘Goods to 
be moved not more than 12 miles from origin, or any- 
thing which the authority may reject as unprofitable 
unfeasible or awkward, may be conveyed in owners’ 
vehicles.’ ” 

“I—I,” put in Smith. 

“Don’t interrupt, mister. And another thing, those 
cute little damage claims you keep writing the chief 
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Smith the Shipper 


about. What a laugh! We haven’t paid claims since the 
bankers got liquidated.” 

“Why, you—” bellowed Smith, reddening. 

“Relax, Bud. You'll get used to the new manage- 
ment. And you’d better vote for that billion and a 
quarter bucks to cover our deficit, the chief says, or 
you boys’ll only get switched once a week instead of 
twice. You’d rather vote right than take a fourth rate 
boost this year, now wouldn’t you? 

“So long. Pop, see you next month on ‘sailing day’; 
and you better have them packages ready, too.” 

Smith felt sort of queer all over, steadied himself 
on the water cooler, and called desperately for his 
45-cal., when... 
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ar | Sees It Through 


. . . off went the alarm and Smith the Shipper flew 
from his bed without a shred of regret. What 
an awful dream. Why that—! All through breakfast 
he thought what cool, witty things he’d say to that 
bureau chief (if he ever saw one), such as, “better 
see what you can do for me, son, or Trans-Everything 
gets the... ”; but a tough grape-nut recalled that, 


with bureau chief running things, Trans-Everything 
might not be around anymore. 

Riding down to the office on the A. & P.’s 8:11 
(annual deficit, $10,000), Smith got to thinking about 
how much better A. -& P. looked on the letter board 
than the Authority stuff, and what a man could do to 
keep it there. If the government controlled the rail- 
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roads, all the other carriers would go in the bag, teo. 
Might as well take the “traffic manager” off the door; 
he’d just be a billing clerk. 

If the government takes over the railroads it would 


be because: (1) they can’t keep up their facilities 
and the government money is the only way out—like 
the local trolley and bus companies that went munici- 
pal; or (2) because the unions demand it. 

Not much chance of (2) unless Whitney gets the 
upper hand; the unions threaten, but only during wage 
fights. So it boils down to enough money for the roads. 
And enough money means, first and foremost, enough 
paying traffic to make possible the volume efficiency 
of railroading. And this, in turn, means no raids on 
railroad traffic by government-supported competition or 
by keeping the railroads helpless under horse-and- 
buggy regulation. 

Pretty simple solution, Smith thought, but who would 
do anything about it? The railroads? Nobody listens 
to them; besides, they’re prejudiced. The “great mass 
of the people?” Sounds good, but they’re really not 
interested. Government? Hardly, look what they’re 
doing now. Private enterprise? It ought to, but, on the 
the whole, it’s still looking for special advantages.” 

Just last year the shippers had a lot to do with 
putting across the Mahaffie Act; the change in the 
Railroad Retirement Act to graduate taxes for unem- 
ployment, and (over the President’s veto) the Bul- 
winkle bill. Shippers have a great power. Men like 
Smith of General Mills, Braden of National Distilleries, 
Orr of Pet Milk, and Schwietert of Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce & Industry are but the most vocal 
of that large body of industria] traffic men who behave 
like statesmen, who have pointed the way which must 
be taken, if socialization is to be forestalled. 

Smith straightened up. “I feel better, now.” he 
thought, as he hopped off the train before it stopped, 
and didn’t get a summons either. 
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The Shippers Stake in Unshackled Carriers 


Railroads and other common carriers if allowed to make com- 


petitive rates could meet the growing menace of private carriage 


It may sound a paradox to the uninitiated, but every prac- 
tical railway man knows it to be, broadly speaking, a fact that, 
high as the rates for retail traffic are compared to the whole- 
sale rates, they would need to be even higher, were it not that 
the profitable nature of the wholesale traffic enables the railway 
to forgo almost all—in some cases unquestionably more than 
all—profit on the retail business. 

—Sir W. M. Acworth, eminent British authority on railroads 


The greatest threat to the welfare of the railroads and 
other common carriers—and their customers, too—is 
the increasing diversion of traffic from them to the pri- 
vate truck and boat fleets of large manufacturing and 
commercial companies, to producer-dominated pipe 
lines, and to contract carriers whose conditions of opera- 
tion and rate-making are so similar to those of private 
fieets that they properly could be classed with “private 
carriers.” 

This diversion has been going on for decades, but 
never before at the rate and in the magnitude now ap- 
parent on every hand. It has now reached the point 
where it is endangering the welfare of every shipper 
who, because of the size of his business or the nature 
of the commodities in which he deals, is bound to the 
continued use of common carriers. This is so not only 
because, under present conditions of regulation and 
subsidy, he suffers a competitive disadvantage in the 
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marketing of his goods, but, more important, because 
the erosion of common carrier railroad traffic, at least. 
will, because of the importance of fixed costs, serve only 
to increase further the rates he pays and, thus, his 
commercial handicaps. 

The long-range remedies for this chaotic state of 
affairs are easily determined even if, because of political 
pressures, they are not easily applied. There is ample 
reason to believe that the boom in private carriage 
springs from four main causes: 

(1) Continued and increasing subsidization of the 
costs of right-of-way for trucks and inland vessels; 

(2) Unequal taxation of private and contract car- 
riers as contrasted with common carriers in general and 
the railroads in particular; 

(3) Rigid regulation of common carriers which 
makes them “helpless sitting ducks” for the raids of 
private carriers; and 

(4) Vulnerability of common carriers to increases 
in wage rates and wasteful “featherbedding.” 

All four of these basic causes could be readily 
remedied by the very government bodies which brought 
them about in the first place. What hath been given 
can be taken away. The sole question is: Will the 
authorities bestir themselves more in the future in the 
interest of the majority of the country’s shippers, who 
must stick with the common carriers, or will they, as 
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they have until now, prefer to give in to the noisy 
pressures of organized minorities of commercial inter- 
ests? The answer would appear to lie with the ma- 
jority of the shippers who, without a doubt, possess 
the latent power to remedy their woes but who, thus 
far, have remained relatively silent. 

But the situation is too serious to wait until long- 
range justice can be done. An exceedingly important 
fact is that, once a vested interest has been created 
in a private fleet of trucks or barges, the equipment 
bought and plants modified to use them, it is difficult 
for common carriers to regain the traffic, even with 
later drastic reductions which bring their charges be- 
low the full costs of common carriage. 


The Time to Halt Diversion Is Now 


There is reason to believe that there lies at hand 
immediate means by which to help arrest and reverse 
the trend of diversion to private carriage. It is the 
short-range weapon to use while waiting for the yeast 
of majority pressures to ferment and produce a cure 
for the political handicaps of the common carriers. It 
is, in broadest terms, the granting of greater flexibility 
to regulated transportation to quote prices which will 
compete successfully with private movement. 

Obviously, common carriers would not use this flexi- 
bility in such a way as to endanger their solvency. To 
meet this latter condition, it might be necessary in 
some instances for them to resort to rate-making prac- 
tices which could be described properly as “discrimina- 
tory.” For example, to meet the threat of private car- 
riage by a large shipper, the railroads might have to 
grant him low rates, based on the volume of his of- 
ferings, which, to avoid bankruptcy, they could not 
accord to all of their customers. 

The first impulse of the shipper who cannot resort 
to private transport would doubtless be to denounce a 
scheme of greater rate flexibility for common carriers 
as so wholly inequitable to him as to merit his com- 
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plete opposition. He and his predecessors have fought 
discrimination of place, commodity, distance, and person 
since the first freight rate was scribbled on the first 
manifest. Here, he would say, is personal discrimina- 
tion of the rankest sort. “He’s bigger than I, so you 
give him a better break!” 

But, just a minute, Mr. Shipper “A.” Because Ship- 
per “B” is bigger than you are (or at least differently 
situated) he already has the advantage in being able 
to own private fleets of trucks or barges or to make 
bargains with contract transporters which you cannot 
make. 

No amount of shackling of the rate-making powers 
of the common carriers in behalf of the noble 
principle, anti-discrimination, will remove from him one 
jot or tittle of his present advantage over you. Indeed, 
the fact is that this shackling only magnifies his power 
because, clearly, it holds back the common carrier from 
fighting for his traffic. 

It is, of course, no light matter to abandon, even 
temporarily, a fight for equal treatment of all. The 
shipping fraternity, since the Granger regulations of 
the Seventies, has fought hardest of all against per- 
sonal discrimination in rate-making. In days of mo- 
nopoly by the railroads this antipathy was _ well- 
founded. 

For the most part, it worked to the advantage 
of the railroads themselves, because it protected them 
from suicidal surrender to the forces of the “trusts,” 
as was most dramatically demonstrated in their early 
relations with Rockefeller and his Standard Oil. 

As long as government subsidy did not provide al- 
most-free highways and fully-free improved “built-in” 
waterways, the common carrier, with its variety of traf- 
fic and relatively balanced movement, could underprice 
private carriage in almost every situation—except for 
very short hauls, retail distribution and Great Lakes 
movement of coal and ore. The shipper did, in fact, re- 
ceive protection against his competitor through regula- 
tion which restricted the right of carriers to grant to 
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individuals rate concessions on grounds of “bigness” or 
threats of traffic withdrawal alone. 

But that protection has now, by force of circumstances 
well known, been—to some extent—transformed into a 
liability. The times call for a complete change of mind. 
The public regulation of rate-making has never, at 
any time, been “scientific” (in the narrow sense of that 
term) and is faulty in direct proportion to the degree 
to which it is fixed or traditional. It is—to use a word 
much abused by the “left-wingers”—a dynamic force, 
a control of a pricing mechanism which must be real- 
istic and, hence, constantly changing. 


“Floating Mass of Relativity’ 


Possibly the greatest advantage which private and 
contract carriers possess over the common carriers— 
aside from the long term political aids already cited— 
is their ability to pick-and-choose commodities and 
hauls which make for the greatest savings over car- 
riers’ freight rates, in the case of private transporta- 
tion, and for the greatest profits, in the case of con- 
tract carriers. Even firms which go in for hauling their 
own freight frequently continue to patronize the com- 
mon carriers for poor-loading commodities, for small 
lots and for consignments to isolated points. Contract 
truckers, of course, are free, under the rate umbrella 
forced by regulation on the common carriers, to shop 
around for the “juiciest” kinds of business and make 
contracts which leave to the common carriers the 
“cats-and-dogs.” 

This freedom is not allowed the common carriers un- 
der the concepts of regulation venerated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the state bodies. Sure, 
you can reduce rates, say the regulators, but if you 
do it for shipper A, there is no reason why you shouldn’t 
do it for shippers B to Z; if you do it between points 
X and Y, there is no reason why you shouldn’t do it 
between all points for which equal characteristics and 
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conditions can be proved. And if you do it for com- 
modity “one,” you'll have to do it for commodities “two” 
to “ten,” because they are all similar in shipping 
characteristics. 

The late Joseph B. Eastman is reported to have re- 
marked that “the freight rate structure is just a float- 
ing mass of relativity.” This relativity—and the sanc- 
tity with which the regulators have surrounded it— 
is the chief obstacle in the way of the rate flexibility 
which the common carriers must have to do battle in 
today’s arena. 

Many railroad traffic men believe that, if the I.C.C. 
were to recast its thinking and allow the carriers to 
meet competition when and as they find it—within, of 
course, the existing limits of the law—no new mecha- 
nism in rate-making would be required. They believe 
that present-day commodity rates and exception ratings, 
on a carload, less-carload or “any quantity” basis, are 
sufficiently flexible to enable the railroads to stem the 
tide of diversion. 

But to make this existing mechanism fully useful, 
it cannot be hedged about with rigid insistence upon 
“relationships,” which dilute rate concessions to the 
point of diminishing return. For example: at one time 
gasoline moved at rates higher than crude oil because, 
among other things, it was worth more and bore a re- 
lation to crude in commerce that justified a higher 
charge. Then pipe line transport developed, and the 
railroads lowered the rate on gasoline. But because 
the commission insists upon the preservation of old re- 
lationships, the railroads must also maintain lower 
rates on refined products like butadiene and insecticides 
—for which there is no possible pipe line movement. 

Much of the insistence of the regulators upon re- 
lationships is due, perhaps, to the fact that, in almost 
every case, there exist shippers or localities who see 
in the present arrangements some advantage for them- 
selves and who protest vehemently any attempt of the 
common carriers to adjust their charges to new condi- 
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tions. Yet, if the common carriers’ traffic is eroded, it 
is those shippers who will have to pay higher rates on 
what is left. Jt is one thing to forbid common carriers 
to initiate discrimination, but something quite different 
to forbid to compete in discriminatory situations which 
thers have created. The second of these prohibitions 
under modern conditions, may come pretty close to be- 
ing a death sentence for common carrier transportation. 


“Meal-Ticket’’ Rate Making 


There exist two distinct rate-making weapons which 
at least deserve study by the carriers, their customers 
and the regulators. The first—‘‘agreed rates”—is a ra- 
dical departure from present practice. Use of agreed 
rates would probably require a change in the laws af- 
fecting transportation, and hence they are not a quick 
remedy for the present situation. It is possible that 
the extent of competition between the railroads in this 
country would preclude their use here—even against 
private carriage—because they would bind shippers 
to one carrier. How, for example, would it affect re- 
ciprocal switching—so common west of the Alleghenies? 
Perhaps, on the other hand, agreed charges could be 
established by a group of railroads—as a body vis a 
vis other forms of carriers. 

Agreed charges have been tried in Great Britain and 
Canada.* Since their inauguration in Great Britain in 
1934, they have been successful in holding to the rails 
a large amount of merchandise traffic. In 1938, when 
920 separate agreements were in effect, they accounted 
for more than 8 per cent of the British railroads’ rev- 
enues from non-bulk freight and express traffic. By 1944 
(latest year for which information is available) 2,202 


* Both this expedient and multiple-carload rates have been dis- 
cussed in practical and up-to-date fashion by Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson in 
his book New Departures in Freight Rate Making, published in 1948 
by Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, based on a series of 
signed articles appearing in Railway Age. 
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agreements were in operation. Under them, the ship- 
per generally agrees to make all of his intercity 
shipments by rail, at a flat charge per unit of weight, 
usually without regard to classification or extent of 
individual shipment. 

In Canada, where, on the contrary, their chief ap- 
plication has been in the movement of bulk petroleum 
products and lumber, agreed charges—first allowed by 
law in 1938—have been effective in holding traffic to 
the rails which would otherwise have gone to private 
truck fleets. The rates are published and made known 
to interested parties in advance, and are subject—like 
ordinary rates—to suspension in the event of proved 
unreasonableness. 

Agreed rates have been opposed in principle by the 
Canadian Industrial Traffic League, as being discrim- 
inatory in favor of large shippers. But firms entering 
into such arrangements—-including league members— 
testify that the agreed charges give, among other things, 
the advantage of all-year-round rail transportation at 
rates comparable to limited-season water movement and 
rates based upon their individual costs and require- 
ments, and not on vague general considerations. Pro- 
ponents are quick to point out that all shippers always 
have the right to apply to the Dominion’s regulatory 
body for agreed rates comparable to those of competi- 
tors similarly situated. 

In effect, the agreed charge—as applied by the rail- 
roads in Canada at least—is essentially a type of rate- 
making similar to that with which a contract carrier in 
the United States deals with his customers. It is esti- 
mated that between 70 and 80 per cent of long-haul 
petroleum products traffic in Canada moves by rail under 
agreed charges, much of it from terminals at Great 
Lakes ports to bulk distributing stations inland. 

A second suggested rate weapon of the common car- 
rier railroads is the special concession based on mul- 
tiple carload lots offered at one time and handled as 
a unit. This is most effective against water competi- 
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tion, where the unit of carriage is very large. Such 
operations lack the flexibility of the contract trucker 
who, while demanding a large volume of traffic in the 
aggregate, perforce prefers offerings of truckload lots 
spread out for convenient handling to large quantities 
of freight dumped on him at one time. 

It would be erroneous to say that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has, without exception, stood out 
against multiple carlot rates, or that it cannot be con- 
vinced that they can lawfully be placed into effect, as 
Dr. G. Lloyd Wilson has pointed out. True, the com- 
mission repeatedly has ruled against such special rates 
since its first consideration of a multiple-car rate pro- 
posal in 1887 (1 I.C.C. 107)—always on the ground 
that they unduly favored very large shippers because 
their competitors could not conceivably produce enough 
trafic to fill the minimum requirements. But in the 
blackstrap molasses case of 1939 (235 I.C.C. 485, 498- 
499), the commission found that there was nothing 
wrong in rates established on the basis of quantity 
larger than the carload, as long as (1) the traffic moved 
as a single shipment, (2) the rates were designed to 
meet competition from a unit of transportation not lim- 
ited to single carloads and (3) just and reasonable re- 
lations between the larger and smaller consignments of 
the same traffic were preserved. 

The decision of the I.C.C. in that case was against the 
railroads’ petition because it felt that the proposed rate 
was lower than necessary to attract the business from 
private barge movement—not because the commission 
continued to hold a prejudice against multiple car 
rates. Noting that its previous objections to them were 
“based on unjust discrimination in favor of large 
shippers,” the I.C.C. said: 

“Unjust discrimination, however, is a question of 
fact. Economic, industrial and transportation condi- 
tions have materially changed since those cases were 
decided. 


“It is well settled that differences in the quantities 
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shipped and a single shipment may afford a fair and 
reasonable basis for differences in transportation rates. 
In railroad transportation, these differences are cur- 
rently recognized as between carload, less-than-carload. 
and quantity rates. In truck transportation, in addition 
to truckload and less-than-truckload rates there are 
so-called volume rates. In connection with the latter 
there is no requirement as to loading in a single truck. 

. Numerous joint rail-barge rates are now subject 
to minimum weights ranging from 300 to 1,500 tons in- 
sofar as the barge portion of the movement is con- 
cerned. The barge lines generally publish and main- 
tain rates applicable on cargo quantities on most of 
the commodities they handle. Pipe lines publish quan- 
tity rates.” 

While, historically, there is nothing new about mul- 
tiple carlot rates, they are foreign to the railroads 
standard pricing mechanism. Many railroaders believe 
that their wide introduction would do more harm to 
the industry than the good to be gained by holding traf- 
fic through their introduction, because, through “rela- 
tionships,” the commission would require, or shippers 
would demand, their extension beyond reasonable 
grounds. 

Rate men point out that certain bulk commodities 
have long been handled by the roads in train or block 
lots, a fact which was taken into account when the 
commodity rates therefor were made, even though 
charges were on a carlot basis. 

The Anti-trust division of the Department of Justice 
and the Southern Governors Conference have demon- 
strated that government bodies sometimes possess an ex- 
traordinary desire to “protect” shippers in instances 
when no recognized shipper seeks their aid or supports 
their complaint. But the I.C.C. is not of this persua- 
sion. It is to be hoped that it will meet the serious 
problem of diversion to private carriage with a desire 
to serve the majority of the shippers and not to protect 
an academic “paper” principle of anti-discrimination. 
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Armed with technological advances in communica- 
tions, with a variety of mechanical appliances, and with 
modern concepts of yard design and layout, many 
railroads have taken the offensive in a campaign to 
modernize their yard facilities and operations in the 
interest of -faster, more efficient handling of cars 
through terminals — to the ultimate benefit of the 
shippers. This increased attention is being concen- 
trated to a considerable extent on the larger yards, but 
there is a growing awareness of the importance of 
proper design, construction and maintenance for the 
smaller yards at intermediate points and even for 
industry and interchange tracks. Detracting somewhat 
from the bright aspect presented by these develop- 
ments are the featherbedding practices of the labor 
unions, which make it difficult, if not impossible, to 
realize the maximum benefits of the improvements 
being made. 


Shortcomings Recognized 


It frequently has been said, with some truth, that 
railroads must operate their trains as fast as possible 
out on the line to make up for the time lost in getting 
cars through terminals. While fully aware of this situa- 





The need for high standards of construction and maintenance 
for yard tracks is getting increased attention. Shown above, 
from a point down the incline, is the hump of the Burlington's 
retarder yard at Lincoln, Neb. 
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Taking the “Bugs Out of Yards and Terminals 





Railroads are pushing plans for improve- 
ments to minimize costly between-train 
delays—Modern communication systems 
and other technological aids prove help- 
ful, but featherbedding trims benefits 











tion, the railroads have been faced with considerations 
that have had a retarding influence on plans to build 
better freight yards. One is the great capital invest- 
ment involved. Usually the conversion of obsolete and 
inefficient facilities into a modern layout requires com- 
plete revamping at great cost. Hence. when money 
for improvements is “tight”—and times have been few 
and far between when it wasn’t—the tendency is to 
keep postponing these big jobs from year to year, with 
the intention of doing them “when times get better.” 

Another consideration has been the urge to put avail- 
able money into projects improving the main-line por- 
tions of the railroads—an urge that is easily under- 
standable, because it is only out on the line that the 
“end product” of transportation—i.e. net ton-miles—is 
produced. Partly as a result of such improvements the 
carriers have been doing an ever-better job of getting 
freight over the road. Freight-train speeds, including 
time spent in yards, are up 22.7 per cent over 1929; net 
ton-miles per train-hour are 77.5 per cent greater; and 
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BLOCKADE BREAKERS 


cars per freight train last year averaged 54.5 compared 
with 48.6 in 1929. 

What has happened may be illustrated by comparing 
the handling of freight to the mass transportation of 
passengers on a metropolitan subway line. You put as 
many people as you can, from many different origins 
and bound for many different destinations, into the 
longest train you can run, and move it as fast as you 
can with the least practicable number of stops. At each 
stop, however, you forsake these mass-movement prin- 
ciples and strive for the greatest speed and flexibility 
in discharging and picking up passengers—which means 
adequate strategically located entrances and exits and 
the use of escalators where there are heavy movements 
between levels. It is in achieving this speed and flexi- 
bility at freight yards—stops—that progress on the rail- 
roads has not been all that could be expected. 


War Traffic Starts Trend 


The turning point in the freight-yard improvement pic- 
ture came during the war. As freight traffic rose to suc- 
cessive new peaks congestion at switching and classifi- 
cation yards was an unpleasant reminder that plans for 
improvements had been on the shelf long enough. In- 
deed, a number of large yard-improvement jobs had to 
be prosecuted in haste so war traffic could be handled 
without serious delays. Continued heavy traffic when 
peace came, along with increasing pressure to render 
optimum service to shippers and to effect economies, 
had the effect of holding the spotlight of attention on 
yard improvements. Other developments that had an 
important influence in this respect were the adaptation 
of modern methods of communication—radio, public 
address systems and the teletype—to railway yards, and 
large increases in the pay of train- and yard-service 
employees, attributable in part to featherbed rules. It 
was found that the closer control over yard operations 
made possible by these communication systems permit- 
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Above left—Talk-back loud-speakers make it possible for the 
yardmaster to keep in direct contact with the engine crews 
at all times, thereby minimizing idleness and waste motion 


Above right—Constant vigilance and modern machines are 
needed to keep yards open in every sort of weather 


Facing page—The newest hump-retarder classification yard in 
the country is that of the Santa Fe at Argentine, Kan., shown 
here under construction. Apex of hump is just to left of lower 
left corner. Light-colored area at upper right is unfinished 
departure yard 





ted switching operations to be completed in less time 
by fewer crews, resulting not only in better service to 
shippers but also in important economies. 


Yards Get Closer Scrutiny 


These developments caused the railroads to regard 
their yards with a more critical eye. Yards of all types 
and sizes were included in this scrutiny. Primarily the 
objective was to determine what had to be done to raise 
switching and classification operations to the highest 
possible pitch of efficiency. In this approach the roads 
had the relatively new tool—modern communications— 
to keep in mind. They found that when this tool was 
applied to flat yards—either existing or new—a given 
amount of trackage could be made to do up to twice as 
much work. 

Perched high in a tower for maximum visibility, and 
using a system of paging and talk-back speakers, the 
yardmaster was given a means of contact with switch- 
ing crews that made it possible to minimize waste mo- 
tion and idleness while they waited for instructions. 
When such a system is supplemented by teletype ma- 
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chines for transmitting train consists, an interoffice 
communication system reaching key personnel, and 
complete telephone service through a PBX switchboard, 
the yard, although it may spread over an area of sev- 
eral square miles, is equipped to function as a tightly- 
knit unit. 

There were many railroad men who were quick to per- 
ceive that the greatest potential of these various methods 
of communication could only be realized by using them 
in combination with a facility—the modern hump- 
retarder yard—that had long been recognized as the 
most efficient means of classifying freight cars at 
locations where conditions are suitable to its use. Com- 
munications in the modern sense permit the last ounce 
of efficiency to be realized from such yards, already 
highly mechanized with car retarders, power switch 
machines and signals. 


Figures Show Activity 


Reflecting the new emphasis on the improvement of 
freight yards and terminals, construction work of this 
type constituted the largest single category of capital 
improvements in progress on the railroads during 1948, 
and this high rate of activity is continuing this year. 
This work ranges all the way from small jobs involving 
the lengthening or addition of a few tracks to multi- 
million dollar projects entailing the construction of com- 
plete new hump-retarder classification yards. Last year 
there were 77 projects of this type in progress costing 
more than $100,000 each. 

The largest such project now under construction is a 
new hump yard the Canadian Pacific is building at Mon- 
treal, Que., at a cost of $8,000,000. The most recent 
project is a $3,600,000 hump yard announced late in 
April, to be built at Silvis, Ill., by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. Among future projects—agreed upon 
by the parent roads but subject to final approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—is one that contem- 
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one at Lamberts Point (Norfolk), Va., handle’ long trains with 
maximum efficiency 


Facing page—Cars moving up the approach track to a modern 
hump must run a gantlet of devices and inspections. In this 
view of the approach track of the Union Pacific’s new yard 
at North Platte, Neb., are shown, starting in the foreground, 
a station where oil is applied to the journal boxes, a device for 
detecting dragging equipment, and a five-man inspection station 





plates extensive expansion and modernization of the 
facilities of the Houston Belt & Terminal. This under- 
taking, which will involve the construction of a 375- 
acre freight yard, will cost in the neighborhood of $3,- 
250,000. In the table are listed most of the yard im- 
provement projects costing $500,000 or more that have 
been completed since January 1, 1948, or which are 
under construction at the present time. 


How the Hump Yard Works 


The increasing popularity of the hump-retarder yard 
is indicated by the fact that at least seven of the 
projects listed in the table involve the construction of 
new yards of this type or the modernization of existing 
gravity yards. As built and equipped today, the hump 
yard is probably the most efficient medium yet devised 
for the speedy, economical and safe classification of 
freight cars. These new facilities employ assembly-line 
techniques. In its ultimate form, the hump-retarder yard 
is a “straight-line” or “continuous-flow” machine. By 
pneumatic tubes the conductor of an arriving train re- 
lays waybills from receiving-yard entrance to yard office 
in a matter of seconds. Often, before the road train has 
reached the yard, a teletyped consist has been re- 
ceived from the last terminal, and preliminary prepara- 
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tions have been made—even to the compilation of 
switch lists—for prompt disposition of the train on its 
arrival. 

After the road engine is uncoupled and moved to 
nearby servicing facilities, the caboose removed, and 
the air bled from the train line, a yard locomotive moves 
the cars up the hump lead, under control of color-light 
signals operated by the conductor on the hump, or of 
direct radio communication between the engineer of the 
hump locomotive and the conductor. As the cars pro- 
gress up the lead they move over a device which in- 





DEFECT DETECTORS 


dicates the presence of dragging equipment by sound- 
ing an alarm, and then past an inspection station equip- 
ped with searchlights for illuminating the undercarriage 
and other parts of the cars. When defects are noted, 
an inspector in an under-track pit squirts whitewash 
on the wheels—by push button—or uses a loud-speaker 
system to indicate that the car should be classified to 
the repair track. If temperatures require additional 
lubrication of the cars for easy rolling. heated oil is 
injected into the journals. 

It is mecessary at this point to go back and trace the 





IMPORTANT YARD CONSTRUCTION OR IMPROVEMENT PROJECTS NOW IN PROGRESS OR COMPLETED SINCE 


JANUARY 1, 1948_ 
Road Nature of Work 


Complete new retarder yard 


Approximate 
Location Cost 


Argentine (Kansas City), Kan. 


B.& 0 Improvements Mill Creek yard, Cincinnati, Ohio —....... 
re Reconstruction Cone‘yatd, East: St: Loats, M0 Rua 
i” New yard a ne 
i Installation of car retarders Willard, Ohio $2,000,000 
au Construction of new yard Barr yard, Chicago 3,852,000 
CPR: Complete new retarder yard Montreal, Que. 8,000,000 
C.& 0. Improvement and extension of yard Danville, W. Va. 701,000 
Improvement of yard and engine terminal Shelby, Ky. 1,192,000 
‘a Enlargement of westbound classification and receiving 
yards Russell, Ky. 5,070,0C0 
e Additional yard tracks Parsons, Ohio 876,100 
es Additional trackage, retarders, loudspeaker system Walbridge, Ohio 2,478,140 
C.B.&Q Rearrangement Murray yard, North Kansas City, Mo. 1,597,584 
= Rearrangement of yard Daytons Bluff, Minn. 848,700 
C.R.1.& P. New retarder yard Armourdale, Kan. 2,000,000 
i New retarder yard Silvis, Ill. 3,600,000 
L.GN Improvements in weighing, billing and mechanical 
; facilities De Coursey, Ky. 851,200 
; New assembly yard Dent, Ky. 944,000 
Mo. Pac. Yard rearranged and enlarged ‘ Kansas City, Mo. 509,C00 
NEY? Cae Stok. Relocation and expansion of terminal and yard Fort Wayne, Ind. 2,0C0,000 
St. &.-S: F; New yard and other facilities Springfield, Mo. 2,400,000 
Sou. Additions and alterations, including communication 
system and interlocking pliant Inman yard, Atlanta, Ga. 1,929,C00 
U. P. Complete new retardar yard North Platte, Neb. 3,400,009 
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path of the waybills that had previously been trans- 
mitted by pneumatic tube to the yard office. There a 
switch list was prepared and copies transmitted by tele- 
type to the humpmaster and to the operators of the car 
retarders and the power-operated switches at the en- 
trance to the body tracks of the classification yard. The 
operators of both the retarders and the switches are 
stationed in towers where they have an unobstructed 
view of car movements down the incline. The retarders 
control the speed of the cars as they leave the hump 
so they will be properly spaced for switch operation and 
will move at the proper speed to enter the appropriate 
classification tracks and advance along them. 

Trimmer engines at the opposite end of the classifi- 
cation tracks gather the groups of cars together, prop- 
erly blocked for outbound trains, local cars, or cars for 
interchange, and move them to the departure yard. 
Here a man equipped with a “walkie talkie” moves 
along each string of cars, “talking” the car numbers 
direct to the yard office. Almost by the time this man 
reaches the end of the train the waybills have been re- 
layed to the yardmaster’s office at the departure yard 
where they are picked up by the conductor. In the mean- 
time “ground air” compressed by stationary facilities, 
has been supplied throughout the train, the road engine 
has been attached—and the train is ready to “roll.” 

If at all possible the tracks in the departure and re- 
ceiving yards of hump layouts are made long enough to 
obviate “doubling” of trains on more than one track. 
Standard equipment at such yards includes a flood- 
lighting system that gives daylight visibility after dark, 
facilities for the prompt and efficient servicing of en- 
gines, and car repair tracks. With these appurtenances, 
and assuming an otherwise well-designed yard and a 
complete communication system for the prompt relay of 
instructions and changes to the various yard components 
and personnel, it is feasible for near-optimum handling 
to be accorded and terminal delays minimized. A factor 
in permitting higher switching speeds, in reducing loss 
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As the yardmaster sees the yard of the St.. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, at Tulsa, Okla., from a newly completed 60-ft. tower, 
illustrating how the yardmaster’s command of the yard is en- 
hanced as compared to his old location (upper center) in 
ground-level quarters 





and damage claims, and in minimizing maintenance 
costs, is a trend toward higher construction standards 
for yard tracks, including new rail and well-ballasted 
and drained roadbeds. 

Smaller yards, industrial yards and interchanges are 
coming in for their share of.attention in the railroads’ 
efforts to put switching operations on a higher plane of 
efficiency. In particular evidence is a growing apprecia- 
tion of the need for generally higher standards of track 
construction and maintenance at these locations to per- 
mit higher speeds and to reduce loss and damage. Just 
as inefficient major yards offset the benefits of good 
road handling, so do poor intermediate and subordinate 
facilities serve to negate the advantages of the modern- 
ized “hub” yards. 


One Road’s Experience 


In practice, how do retarder yards result in advantages 
for the railroad and its shippers? An example is pro- 
vided by the experience of the Union Pacific. This 
road has two new retarder yards, one at Pocatello, Idaho, 
completed late in 1947, and the other at North Platte, 
Neb., which was placed in operation in 1948. Before 
these yards were built cars in through trains originating 
or moving through gateways at Omaha and Kansas 
City from the east, and Denver, Los Angeles, Ogden, 
Butte, Portland, Seattle and Spokane from the west. 
were necessarily classified and switched into station 
order at initial and intermediate terminals. Since 
switching operations are now concentrated in the new 
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yards there has been a corresponding reduction in the 
amount of switching done at the initial, intermediate 
and destination terminals. 

A train moving from the west coast to Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, may be used as an example to show how the 
retarder yards increase the efficiency so far as destina- 
tion terminals are concerned. When the train reaches 
North Platte, the cars are classified along with cars 
from other trains, and when trains leave that point the 
cars are grouped for delivery to connecting carriers, 
and in many instances for industrial districts in specific 
cities. Thus the necessity is eliminated of switching the 
entire train on arrival in order to deliver the cars 
to each connecting carrier in one cut—the switch en- 
gine need only cut the cars off and deliver them. 

While the railroad necessarily has additional switch 
engines working at the North Platte and Pocatello yards 
as compared with former practice, a material saving is 
being realized in the number of switch engines working 
at all initial, destination and intermediate terminals, 
since switching at those terminals has been reduced. 

It is estimated on the Union Pacific that the sub- 
stitution of gravity classification for switch engines re- 
sults in switching time being cut in half. The con- 
struction of the two yards also has eliminated delays 
formerly occasioned when it was necessary to hold 
trains out of terminals while trains of prior arrival were 
being switched. 

Railroad management must attain greater freedom 
in the use of equipment and manpower if the new and 
improved yard facilities are to yield maximum bene- 
fits. Strained interpretations of working rules and agree- 
ments have greatly reduced the flexibility of yard op- 
erations and slowed traffic. 

In relatively few cases have agreements reached 
through negotiation between management and _ the 
brotherhoods ‘been responsible for this stifling effect. It 
is more often the “liberal” interpretations of these 
agreements, chiefly by National Railroad Adjustment 
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PLANNED FOR PROGRESS 


Board referees, which have created the wasteful pro- 
cedures so apparent. Starting time rules, for example, 
generally provide a spread of 11% hr. in the time during 
which regular yard assignments may be scheduled: 
6:30 a.m. to 8 a.m.; 2:30 p.m. to 4 p.m.; and 10:30 
p.m to midnight Transfer crews, which take trains from 
the departure yards much the same as road trains, were 
never—in the intent of the negotiators—included in 
the starting time rule provisions. The N.R.A.B., however, 
has ruled in a few cases, and thus set precedents affect- 
ing many, to the effect that these crews, too, must start 
within the identical intervals established for yard crews 
if they are used in any kind of work other than setting 
off or picking up solid blocks of interchange cars. 

The impact has been severe, particularly at the 
larger terminals. It has meant further bunching of 
enginehouse work. It has added considerably to con- 
gestion during the three 144-hr. periods in each 24 hr. 
Worse, it has made it mandatory to operate in considera- 
tion of the starting time of the crews rather than in 
consideration of service requirements. It has caused 
more congestion in the classification and departure 
yards, clogging tracks and delaying movements until 
the arbitrary starting hours. It has resulted in inter- 
change times that are based on the working-rule book 
rather than the timetables of connecting lines, so that 
many interline deliveries take nearly 24 hr. more than 
they would if management were free to exercise its 
prerogative without suffering punitive payments for 
good judgment. Jurisdictional wrangles enter into the 
situation, too, and the N.R.A.B. referees have sided with 
union leaders in many cases in deciding how operations 
should be conducted on the railroads. 

The means and “know how” to take the “bugs” 
out of yard and terminal operations are available. The 
basic problem is how to secure the capital to finance 
the contemplated improvements, and how to preserve 
the original, practicable intent of existing labor agree- 
ments in their ultimate application. 
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DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 


Motive Power Performance Improving 


‘ Modern locomotives of all types help railroads individually 


and collectively in attaining better freight-train performance 


White it is difficult to assess directly with any high 
degree of accuracy the role that good motive power 
plays in the attainment of good freight train perform- 
ance, there are several sets of figures that form a partial 
basis for crediting the improvement in all types of 
locomotives with the continuing betterment of freight 
train operation. One such set of figures is the gross 
ton-miles per train-hour which, for 1948, increased 3 1/3 
per cent over 1947, 22 per cent over 1939, and 62 per 
cent over 1929. 

A second basis for comparing last year’s freight 
train performance with past years is to examine three 
other sets of Interstate Commerce Commission figures, 
each in the light of the other two. This examination 
reveals that, while gross ton-miles decreased only 2.4 
per cent in 1948 from 1947; train-miles decreased 5.1 
per cent and road locomotive-miles decreased 5.7 per 
cent. In other words, locomotives pulled bigger trains 
last year than in 1947; they also moved at a higher 
average speed, 16.2 m.p.h. vs. 16.0 m.p.h. Locomotive- 
miles per train-mile decreased from 1.08 to 1.07, show- 
ing a reduction in double-heading and helper service. 
The task of moving the nation’s freight was being 
accomplished with 5.2 per cent fewer active locomo- 
tives at the end of 1948 than at the beginning. 
These improvements cannot be attributed entirely. 
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or perhaps even primarily, to better motive power. The 
nature and volume of traffic must be such that favor- 
able operating conditions exist for freight movement. 
But once favorable conditions do exist, the quality and 
adaptability of motive power play an important role 
in attaining good operating results, and in realizing 
the improvements previously mentioned. 

Both steam and Diesel power share in the credit for 
the better overall operation of freight trains. Each type 
of locomotive, as well as electric power, has turned in 
excellent performances on individual lines. Road opera- 
tion, either exclusively with steam, with Diesel-electric, 
or, as is often the case, with both types. has shown 
big improvement in gross ton-miles per train-hour over 
the past decade or so. 


Diesel and Steam Operation 


Table I is compiled from reports of the carriers to 
the L.C.C. It compares performance on 36 large U. S. 
railroads in 1948, when Diesel operation accounted for 
roughly one-fifth of the total gross ton-miles, with 
performance in 1940, when Diesel operation was neg- 
ligible. 

Five railroads increased their gross ton-miles per 
train-hour by more than one-third. The Gulf, Mobile 
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Illinois Central MS-1, powered by heavy modern 4-8-2's, is one 
of the two “overnighters” that serve cities more than 500 
miles apart 


& Ohio, which is 95 per cent Dieselized in freight serv- 
ice, had the largest percentage increase, 64.4 per cent. 
Second place went to the Delaware & Hudson, which 
had a 60.9 per cent gain with 2.83 per cent of its total 
gross ton-miles handled by Diesel power. The Burling- 
ton, which is the fifth highest railroad in the percent- 
age of total gross ton-miles handled by Diesel locomo- 
tives, had the third largest percentage increase, 45.7. 
The Illinois Central handles all its freight trains with 
steam power and had the fourth largest improvement, 
39.3 per cent. The Seaboard Air Line, nearly 58 per 
cent Dieselized on a g.t.m. basis, had a 34 per cent 
gain in gross ton-miles per train-hour, putting it in 
fifth place on a percentage increase basis. 


Improvements by Districts 


Considering each of the four districts as a whole, it 
is found that the Western district, with 26 per cent of 
the total gross ton-miles handled by Diesel locomotives, 
had the largest percentage increase in gross ton-miles 
per train-hour, 26.2 per cent. The Southern region, also 
26 per cent Dieselized, had an increase of 23 per cent. 
The Pocahontas region, with less than one-tenth of one 
per cent of its total gross ton-mileage hauled by 
Diesels, had an increase of 8.3 per cent. The Eastern 
district was-a little over 15 per cent Dieselized and 
slowed an increase of 7.7 per cent. 

The Pocahontas region led the other three in gro:s 
ton-miles per train-hour with an average of nearly 
56,000. The Western district was second, with nearly 
43,000 gross ton-miles per train-hour. The Eastern dis- 
trict average was 36,800, and the Southern region’s a 
little over 33,000 g.t.m. per train-hour. The overa!l 
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average for all four regions rose from 33,859 in 1940 
to 39,782 in 1948. 

Returning again to an interpretation of Table I, it 
can be seen that such correlation as exists between the 
degree of Dieselization and the percentage increase in a 
railroad’s gross ton-miles per train-hour is most appar- 
ent in the Western district. What relationship does 
exist between the two sets of figures is most apparent 
in this district, although there are a number of excep- 
tions. For example, the St. Louis-San Francisco with 
the fourth largest percentage increase in gross ton- 
miles per train-hour is Dieselized to a smaller extent 
than all but three of the twelve roads below it on the 
list. Similarly, the Denver & Rio Grande Western which 
is over 50 per cent Dieselized on a g.t.m. basis had 
about the same percentage increase as the Texas & 
New Orleans with 99.8 per cent steam operation. 

The Southern region would show a fairly regular 
pattern between the degree of Dieselization and the 
percentage increase in gross ton-miles per train-hour 
except that the Illinois Central, with 100 per cent 
steam freight operation, has the second highest per- 
centage increase in that region and is also second in 
gross ton-miles per train-hour handled. Figures for the 
Eastern district, which had the smallest percentage 
increase in g.t.m. per train-hour, form a better basis 
for a “statistician’s nightmare” than for anything else. 
The Pocahontas region had an increase percentage- 
wise only slightly greater than the Eastern district. 
However, the operation of the roads in this region was 
already at a high level of efficiency in 1940. The Nor- 
folk & Western’s 1940 figure of 57,971 gross ton-miles 
per train-hour is exceeded in 1948 only by its own 
performance and by the Union Pacific’s 58.282 gross 
ton-miles per train-hour. 


Additional Factors 


Unfortunately a listing such as Table I does not, and 
probably could not, take into consideration all the 
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Table 1—Improvement in Freight Train Performance on 
36 Large U. S. Railroads and the Degree of Dieselization 
of Each 


Per cent of 
total g.t.m. 
handled 
Freight service by 
Gross ton-miles Diesels 


per train-hour# Percent in 
Railroad 1940 1948 Increase 1948 
Eastern District: 


Delaware & Hudson ............. 33,609 54,066 60.9 2.83 
Mo ho nicsc sae ee sos 27,825 35,064 26.0 19.73 
NN, Se PREBIND: 2 a 6 0ws cc ve cccveen 27,911 34,447 23.4 85.31 
New York, Chicago & St. Lovis ... 40,693 49,854 22.5 .05 
PECL sik ea sade ces oeeh areas 7 54,848 17.4 39.14 
TS OE a ee pees 9, 44,993 14.5 .04 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 37,132 41,525 11.8 44.76 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 28,818 32,174 11.6 65.22 
CNR as Soc cacao wave 46,405 51,276 10.5 7.45 
DE OEBD: 4 gc.0s a cseacie ee 30,519 32,734 7.3 10.70 
Now York Control. ......... 00.0005 38,494 38,191 d 8 9.39 
SN i aoe cue -n'e hh Ki 0's 38,484 38,061 d1.1 8.44 


Pocahontas Re-ion: 


Norfolk & Western .............. 57.971 62,939 8.6 sae 
Chesapeake & Ohio* ............ 49,340 53,555 8.5 .07 
Southern Region: 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohiof ............ 33,466 55,014 64.4 . 94.95 
i SR 31,371 43,691 39.3 Seine 
RNIN ANT GAIDD s .0 «60 0-0:s0:0:00 0% 26.272 35,197 34.0 57.69 
OS SS ee ere 23,452 29,553 26.0 38.30 
Atlantic Coast Line .............. 23,835 27,744 16.4 31.57 
Louisville & Nashville ............ 28,247 28,793 19 12 
Western District: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ..... 30,044 48,132 45.7 47.84 
St. Louis Southwestern Lines ...... 34,013 45,199 32.9 32.33 
Oe Eee 44,094 58,282 32.2 21.33 
St. Louis-San Francisco ........... 27,850 36,236 30.1 14.70 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ..... 37,872 49,005 29.3 33.03 
eee 33,650 43,226 28.5 27.10 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 30,022 38,509 28.3 26.03 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ...... 30,474 38,901 27.7 31.46 
POUR INS oss ba ain 4 0 00.5 00 35,116 43,742 24.6 24.57 
Denver & Rio Grande Western .... 30.826 38,057 23.5 50.99 
Texas & New Orleans ........... 29.547 36,417 23.3 16 
Sees er ere 38,037 44,978 18.2 13.17 
Great Northern ................- 38,663 44,392 148 30.18 
Chicago & North Western ........ 30,165 33,796 12.0 24.58 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac. 31,567 34,514 9.3 18.12 
> ree 39,306 42,402 7.9 iss 


* Includes Pere Marquette merged in 1947 

t Includes the Alton merged in 1947 
# Based on gross ton-miles of cars, contents and cabooses 
d Decrease 





factors involved in comparing the effectiveness of today’s 
freight motive power with that of 1940. There would be 
a vast difference, for example, in the percentage in- 
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crease in gross ton-miles per train-hour that should be 
expected from a road that was well equipped in 1940 
with modern 2-8-4 or 4-8-4 steam locomotives, as com- 
pared to a second road which had to rely on light and 
ancient 2-8-2’s in that same year. A small percentage 
increase in the case of the first road would be equally 
as meritorious as an increase several times as large on 
the second road. 

One benefit from Diesel freight operation which is 
particularly advantageous in territories having severe 
grades, but which does not show in the table, is re- 
duction of double heading. The constant-horsepower 
characteristic of the Diesel locomotive, with the result- 
ing high tractive force at starting and low speeds, 
reduces the need for helper locomotives in hilly terrain 
where momentum grades cannot be run. Thus to a 
railroad with long heavy grades a principal advantage 
of Diesel power may be a reduction in helper service 
on up-grades and the benefits of dynamic braking on 
down-grades. The g.t.m. per train-hour would not nec- 
essarily be affected by either of these auxiliary benefits 
of Diesel power. 


Prospects for the Future 


Continuing improvement in the three principal types 
of motive power presently available, plus the possibili- 
ties of the gas turbine, promise constantly better means 
of pulling the nation’s freight trains. Even if the 
average age of locomotives remains materially un- 
changed, the improvement of existing types and the 
introduction of new forms of motive power will provide 
the railroads with ever-better tools to furnish shippers 
with fast and dependable transportation of their goods. 
Just as the Diesel locomotive has improved overall 
freight train performance over the past few years, so 
too should it continue this trend in both the near and 
distant future. Steam performance likewise should con- 
tinue its progress where vastly improved modern units 
take over work now being done with locomotives of 
early-1900 vintage. 
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LLB SESE ET AT ARETE ae 


~ DAMAGE PREVENTION FORCES 


GET RESULTS 





Proportion of claims filed was 22 per cent less in ‘48 than 


in ‘47 — Cost of packaging and loading frequently cut — 


Cases show shipper cooperation makes savings possible for all 


The fact that only two carriers are mentioned in this article 
does not mean they ate the only carriers with active loss and 
damage prevention organizations. Neither does it mean that 
they are, necessarily, the best in the field. Practically all the 
railroads have effective loss and damage prevention forces, 
as has the Association of American of American Railroads. It 
appeared, however, that their methods and goals could be 
pointed up best by specific experiences of one or two carriers.— 
Editor 


1, their efforts to cut the number of claims filed against 
them for loss and damage to freight, the American 
railroads have had considerable success during 1948 
and so far this year. Although the dollar volume of 
claims paid in 1948 was above that of 1947, this is 
not the whole picture by any means, for there is a 
really bright spot in the claims situation for 1948, 
namely, the decrease of 17.6 per cent in the number 
of claims filed against the railroads when carloadings 
were down only about 4 per cent. Or, to put it an- 
other way, for every 7.2 cars loaded in 1947 shippers 
filed one claim, while in 1948 the ratio was one claim 
for every 9.1 cars loaded. This shows an increase in 
safe, damage-free, transportation of about 22 per cent. 
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The railroads attribute a great part of this claim 
reduction to the work their loss and damage preven- 
tion organizations have done, with the fruitful co- 
operation of both shippers and receivers of freight. 
These claim prevention men not only call on shippers, 
seeking to help and be helped, but take part in the 
instruction of railroad forces in car loading and stow- 
ing, switching, and in the selection of the proper car in 
which the shipper’s products should be loaded. But 
above all, as the accompanying table indicates, most of 
their time is spent in advising with the shipper in 
matters of loading, packaging and handling his freight. 
A look at the activities of some of the New York 
Central’s loss and damage prevention personnel will show 
how effective these measures have been in specific in- 
stances. 


Porcelain Enamel Ware 


One case is that of a large manufacturer of stoves, 
who was shipping a very high grade product into sev- 
eral highly competitive markets, with many of the 
stoves arriving in an unsalable condition. New York 
Central Special Representative A. R. Schroeder was 
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called in on the case and found a shipper who was 
willing to do anything in reason to stop the damage. 
A new method of bracing the stoves in the car was tried 
and found only partially effective. Laboratory tests 
on a vibrator and a Conbur incline tester followed 
and it was observed that most of the damage occurring 
was enamel chipping from the end plates. The most 
severe impacts revealed that while they sometimes 
caused bulging of the plates there was no chipping of 
the enamel. When the stoves were turned end for end 
and put through their paces chipping resulted, indicat- 
ing that in transit reverse impacts were driving the 
bulges back to their original position or beyond and 
that the chipping occurred then. 

These findings led to redesigning the crate as sug- 
gested by Mr. Schroeder. Base members were re- 
located and thickened to give greater strength as well 
as better support for the bolts which tied the stove to 
the crate during shipment. An additional diagonal 
was added to the base, while the top was completely 
redesigned to give greater strength and rigidity. Side 
panel changes included a cut in the thickness of the 
diagonals to allow greater clearance to the stove, and 
the addition of one set of diagonals in each panel. 
Sponge rubber was added at places where stove angles 
and crate made contact. (With these changes the ad- 
ditional cost of the crate was only about five cents.) 

Following these changes in design, crated stoves 
again were run through tests on a Conbur tester. The 





Contacts Made by New York Central Loss and Damage 
Prevention Forces 


1948 1947 

1. Individual shippers, loading and container 
problems 2,741 2,287 
2. L.C.L.-Stations, inspections, etc. 917 914 

3. Divisional subcommittee meetings, at yards, 
educational mectings 658 567 
4. Miscellaneous assignments 672 731 
5. Total 4,988 4,499 


Increase of 489 contacts, or 10.9 per cent, over 1947 
Increase of shipper contacts, 454, or 19.8 per cei:t 
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Left—Rough handling resulted here in the load shifting 40 in. 
from the end of the car. Right (facing page)—A case for 
claim prevention 


Fig. 1—Before: A large Mid-western paper manufacturer was 
loading his product as indicated in the drawing, and heavy 
damage was resulting. Blocking was nailed between each roll 
placed transversely on the floor of the car, and in front of the 
main mass of the load near the doorway 


Fig. 2—After: New York Central claims prevention personnel 
suggested this method of blocking between rolls and not nailed 


Fig. 3—One strap was eliminated, as was the blocking near door- 
way. The frame on top was added. This stopped side shifting 
of rolls in the top layer and reduced the damage occurring when 
rolls shifted to the side and banged into opposite wal. Damage 
resulting from rolls riding over blocking and tearing when cars 
were handled roughly was effectively reduced by this application 
of the floating load principle 


results showed the crate to be satisfactory for with- 
standing coupling speeds up to 8 or 9 m.p.h., and now 
very little damage is being experienced by the shipper. 
and in these few cases extreme rough handling gen- 
erally is the cause. 


Damage to Auto Engines Stopped 


Just last month, the Rossford Ordnance Depot was 
receiving in bad order automobile engines shipped from 
the Kennelly & Sisman Co. warehouse in Detroit, Mich. 
The shipper called in a N.Y.C. claims prevention man 
who cleared up the trouble in one visit. His sugges- 
tion included a rearrangement of the load as placed 
in the car, which made it possible to ship six more 
engines per car, cut the cost of blocking and bracing 
from $60 per car to $5.50 per car, and above all, stopped 
the damage. In this case, the loading plan, whereby 
six additional engines were added to the lading, took 
up the slack space in the car that hitherto had allowed 
the load to shift in spite of the $60 worth of blocking 
and bracing. The only bracing necessary after these 
changes is a double-faced “X” across each doorway 
te protect the lading in that area. 

The Railway Express Agency is another carrier whose 
loss and damage prevention forces have been very suc- 
cessful in cutting claims. In 1947, shippers filed 5.46 
claims for every thousand shipments made by R.E.A. 
In 1948, this ratio decreased to 4.72 (i.e. by 13.6 per 
cent) and in the first two months of this year the 
Express Agency had further reduced the ratio of claims 
per thousand shipments to 4.31. Thus in 14 months 
R.E.A., with the cooperation of its patrons, has been 
able to effect a 21.1 per cent increase in safe trans- 
portation of freight. Railway Express claims preven- 
tion forces are given much of the credit for this im- 
provement. In 1948, the 1ll-man field staff made 
21,245 calls on shippers and receivers in its effort to 
minimize the waste from loss and damage. 

One of these calls was made at the request of the 
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thrown, end-over-end, down 14 steps twice and then 








W ; 
: —SSetch of Anti Friction Skids in Place,” dropped a distance of 4 ft. to the floor. When the 
not Nailed to Floor carton was opened the contents were found in perfect 
Fig. 2 condition. Since this pack was adopted by the shipper 
several months ago there has been no damage of any 

l sort. 


| Damage to lamp shades, long one of the top claim 


producers, was the reason a Railway Express repre- 
Staples AA 
: Ze 








sentative called on the Noti Novelty Company of Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y. An examination of the regular 
shipping container revealed that no cushioning ma- ‘| 
terial was placed on top, bottom or sides. Also, shades 
were nested tightly, with no protection between them. 
Cushioning material, plus separators between shades, 
effectively stopped the damage in transit, and since this 
packaging method was adopted only two minor claims 
have been filed. 
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Glass Damage Reduced, Too 


Another manufacturer of Jamps, lamp shades and fix- 
tures, the Lightolier Company of Jersey City, N. J., 
was having trouble getting shipments of a large bowl- 
like globe through to consignees in good shape. Again, 
the packaging did not provide sufficient cushioning 
Fig. 3 against shock. A carton was recommended which has 

cut damage on this item almost completely. Double- 
faced corrugated board was placed in the carton, stand- 
ing two inches from the bottom, with the center of the 
shipper, the Marvin Ellis Company of New York, a board cut out. The globe was set in that opening and 




















maker of heavy cardboard displays in the form of protected by two excelsior pads, one placed between 
merry-go-rounds mounted on an electric motor. An one rim of the globe and the bottom of the package 
R.E.A. loss and damage prevention man found in use while the other was set in so that it guarded the other 
a corrugated carton in which there was one inch lip of the fixture. Then a solid double-faced corru- 
clearance between side walls and the contents. No gated board, cut and bent to hold the globe firmly in 
inner cushioning material was used. He prepared a the pack, was placed over the excelsior-protected arti- 
sample package in which a generous supply of shredded cle. Crushed paper was added to fill the carton to the 
paper was placed on the bottom of the carton and also top, except for the space occupied by another small 
over the top of the article. The box then was closed fixture which. was protected by a collar. The whole 


with gummed paper tape. In a test, this sample was was sealed with gummed paper tape. 
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Giving the Works to 10,000 RATINGS 





Uniform classification regional hearings ended; ship- 


pers getting socialistic scheme they didn’t ask for 


tm railroads’ Uniform Classification Committee, at 
the end of April, finished up its job of holding regional 
hearings in connection with the formation of a single 
set of classification ratings for the whole country. If 
one were to be limited to a single comment about the 
hearings it would be that, if the shipping public was 
apathetic about this development when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was conducting its general in- 
vestigation of class rates and classifications, it is far 
from being so now. 

The committee (consisting of the chairman of each 
of the three territorial classification committees) and 
its staff, under instructions of railroad management, 
have been working full- and over-time since the com- 
mission’s order was issued in May, 1945 (No. 28300, 
Class Rate Investigation, 1939, and No. 28310, Con- 
solidated Freight Classification), in the effort to carry 
out the mandate set forth in its Part I. It would appear 
that some of the shippers who met with the committee 
don’t like at all what the railroads propose doing. But 
the committee is merely carrying out the commission’s 
order. 

Let us take, as a hypothetical example, the plight of 
a small manufacturer of a household appliance whose 
plant is in the Northeast. Because he’s small and be- 
cause he is in Official territory, he ships on class rates 
according to ratings in the Official classification. It is 
probable that his competitor in the Southeast, on the 
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other hand, has the advantage of an exception rating. 
Then along came the I.C.C. decision—originally to be 
made effective January 1, 1946, but enjoined by court 
action so that it was actually effective after the Ex 
Parte 162 increases—making class rates in Official 
territory a flat 10 per cent higher, and elsewhere, 10 
per cent lower. The avowed purpose of this rate ad- 
justment was to make the class rates in the three terri- 
tories more nearly uniform. 

But already, and continuing in the course of the 
next two years, the railroads, for revenue considerations, 
were forced to ask for a series of general rate in- 
creases. In response thereto, the I.C.C. ordered varying 
percentage increases in the three territories, with the 
highest in the East, so that, as of now, the shipper in 
the Eastern district has had an average increase of 
55.6 per cent in the general rate level since June 30, 
1946, compared with 52.6 per cent in the Southeast 
and 47.6 per cent in the West. 

Now comes the uniform classification. When unlike 
classifications are being merged into one, some people 
are bound to be hurt. This is especially true when it 
is considered that territorial classification ratings were 
devised in part in relation to the class rates to which 
they would be applied. Where rates were relatively 
lower, there was a tendency to make the ratings rela- 
tively higher, and the reverse. So, to carry out the 
commission’s order to use the Official classification as 
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Railroads must quote rates on any quantity of ony commodity 
between any stations 





a general basis in its merger of the ratings, the 
Uniform Classification Committee may have to lower 
the relative rating assigned to the household appliance 
in question in the South, but leave it the same in the 
Fast. 

But there is more in store for Mr. Eastern Manu- 
facturer. The commission’s decision provides that, once 
the uniform classification is ready for application, there 
will go into effect, simultaneously therewith, a_per- 
manent scale of class rates for uniform application in 
all parts of the country east of the Rockies. This scale 
of class rates is set forth in a small, unimportant-looking 
tabulation occupying but a third of a page at the end 
of the printed report in 262 I.C.C. Identified as Appen- 
dix 10, this scale will ultimately rule all class rates. 
Its effect, in general, is to raise class rates in Official 
territory at least 10 per cent and up to 15 per cent, 
and to reduce them generally elsewhere. The permanent 
adjustment will, therefore, be just as bad for the 
eastern manufacturer as the interim boost, if not worse. 

The eastern manufacturer tells the railroads that 
these combined influences are running him out of busi- 
ness. And the only answer anybody can give him is 
that that is just what was intended; he is being “re- 
located.” The railroads didn’t ask for it; almost no 
responsible association of substantial shippers sought it. 
Somebody, back in the Thirties, needed a political issue 
and the Southern Governors Conference, aided by the 
T. V. A. and other social experimenters, whooped up 
the freight rate “barrier” struggle. In response to their 
pressure Congress put some amended language in the 
Transportation Act of 1940, section 3(1) which, coupled 
with section 5(b) of the act, constituted what the 
majority of the I.C.C. held to be a mandate for uniform 
class rates, and, ipso facto, uniform classification. 

The commission pointed out in its report that there 
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was presented no evidence that the industrial develop- 
ment of the South or West had been retarded by the 
alleged discrimination in rates; the record showed, on 
the contrary, that the Southeast and Southwest were 
growing industrially, while the East was declining or 
standing still. A large body of shippers in the South 
told the commission that the existing rate structure was 
not unfair to them and was suited to the traffic of the 
South. No single railroad assisted the introduction of 
territorial class rates into the political or regulatory 
arena. Almost all of them vehemently opposed the ac- 
tivities of the Southern Governors’ coterie. After the 
commission’s decision, the western roads took the issue 
to the Supreme Court, though unsuccessfully. 

Yet, although they are in no way responsible for 
the development, the railroads and shippers must find 
a way to live with the incubus thrust upon them by 
politics. Those shippers who will be adversely affected 
by the merger of ratings or class rate adjustment are 
not confined to Official territory. Interterritorial class 
rates are seriously disturbed by both orders. Further- 
more, there is considerable confusion about the status 
of exceptions to the classification. Exceptions are more 
important in the West and South than the East; in the 
South they are also of great influence in moving l.c.]. 

In its decision, the I.C.C. majority told the railroads 
that “it will be necessary to examine the various ex- 
ceptions upon their merits and, as far as possible, to 
weave them into the going classification. Only when 
this is done can any classification be said to be fair, 
just and reasonable.” By subsequent pronouncements, 
it is understood, the commission has expressed the opin- 
ion that exceptions having a wide application over a 
territory ought to be incorporated into the classification. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with the idea of 
a uniform classification. The I.C.C. has urged it ever 
since it was established in 1887. The danger in the No. 
28310 decision is that it is linked with a scheme to 
change rates wholesale, chiefly for the purpose of 
carrying out a social experiment. 
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WAR FREIGHT MOVED BY TRAIN — 


P  esident Gurley of the Santa Fe told the press the 
other day that, while he used to think that the federal 


government was an “it,” now he is quite sure it is a 
“they”—because its respective parts work at cross- 
purposes, to the utter bafflement of an industry like 
the railroads. He was talking about regulation, but 
his remarks have equal application to the current war- 
time reparations proceedings, in the outcome of which 
the shippers have so great an interest. 

All during the war, the Navy and the Army worked 
closely with the railroads on rate matters under a 
procedure which was suggested by the late Joseph B. 
Eastman and designed to save everyone’s time. At the 
specific request of the railroads, this procedure was 
submitted to and approved by Thurman Arnold, then 
assistant attorney general. Mr. Arnold could hardly 
qualify as a biased hireling of the railroads, and Mr. 
Eastman never looked kindly on “goucine.” At no time 
after the procedure was set up in 1942 did any of the 
armed t1orces complain about its effectiveness or fair- 
ness. All of the services gave generous praise, in writ- 
ing, in public, to the railroads for their great war job. 
The present ranking officers in the office of the Army 
dealing with domestic rates and traffic were engaged in 
entirely separate activities during the war, when the 
rate negotiating procedures under attack were made, 
yet, after more than three years’ opportunity in which 
to review them, they have not indicated that they find 
fault with them. 

So it seems that the Anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice is up to its old shadow-boxing 
game of making complaints on behalf of people who 
aren't complaining. It is apparent that the reparations 
complaints were filed only after the Department of 
Justice bedeviled the Army into allowing its Anti-trust 
division to pick the bones of the Army’s wartime freight 
rate performance, in the hope of assembling a “horrible 
skeleton” that would frighten all good men into be- 
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“Your Money 


lieving that only the Department of Justice can protect 
the taxpayer from the iniquitous businessman. 

On the basis of what the division claims constitutes 
a repayable excess, the railroads would have to hand 
over between $2 and $3 billion in cool cash. The lower 
jimit alone of the possible reparations payment is at 
least three times the roads’ net working capital and 
186 per cent greater than the total net income of the 
Class I carriers in 1948. 

It is clear that if, by some tragic twist of fate, the 
Department of Justice gets to collect these billions, 
the commercial shippers of the country are going to 
be the chief victims. Either their rates are going up; 
or the services rendered are going down; or they will, 
in the future, hand over their shipping orders to a 
civil service clerk in a government-owned freight station. 

The D. of J.’s allegations are completely ridiculous. 
On first reading them, Railway Age felt the railroads 
ought to ignore them and laugh the D. of J. out of 
court. But the record of government cases against its 
citizens indicates that Blind Justice does a lot of 
peeking when Uncle Sam is one of the litigants. The 
railroads are undoubtedly acting wisely in putting 
their best talent on the reparations cases and spending 
a great deal of money getting together the complicated 
evidence needed to refute so broad-based a set of 
charges. They owe it to their owners and the shipping 
public. If they are beaten, it shall not be the result 
either of a bad record or lack of effort. 

The case of the D. of J. is based, for the most part, 
upon two fictions: (1) that the government ought to 
have paid even lower rates than it did because it 
shipped in volume; and (2) that it could easily have 
obtained super-bargains if a conspiracy between the 
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— AT SPECIAL RATES 


AND Your Life’ — Uncle Sam 


Between $2 and $3 billion in reparations sought 


by Justice Department on ridiculous grounds 


railroads and their “stooges” in the military forces 
had not prevented. 

The first charge is easily disposed of. The govern- 
ment did, of course, obtain bargain rates in most in- 
stances anyway. That of its traffic which moved in the 
West and certain portions of Florida and Michigan 
was accorded half-rates in “land-grant territory’—not 
only on land-grant routes but on most of the paralleling 
lines which, had they not “equalized,” would have been 
shut out from government traffic, except where extreme 
congestion of land-grant routes existed. In addition to 
this, most government freight traffic moving in sub- 
stantial volume was accorded special rates, granted 
only to the government, under section 22 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act. In some instances section 22 agree- 
ments were used to extend transit privileges to types of 
shipments and at points where they were not ordinarily 
applicable. 

Government traffic was heavy in the aggregate, but 
by no means did the majority of it move in shipment 
volume of a character to warrant rate concessions be- 
yond those already granted. Much of it was “balloon” 
freight, light-loaded and awkward. Government l.c.l. 
was notoriously expensive to handle on transfer plat- 
forms. Expensive special service was required and 
generously given by the railroads to a very large 
volume of “emergency shipments” destined to the ports 
on “short time” for convoy loading, for only a portion 
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of which the Army allowed special train minima. In 
handling of explosives the railroads incurred high pro- 
tection costs and undertook financial risks which, in 
the event of accident, may well have bankrupted in- 
dividual carriers. In no instance did a pound of gov- 
ernment traffic move at a rate in excess of that which 
would have been charged had it been moved in 
ordinary commercial channels. 

Wartime procurement policies enriched building con- 
tractors, gave aircraft builders a fantastic rate of re- 
turn, and created “empires” for New Dealish industrial- 
ists. It is, therefore, ironical that the railroads—whose 
general rate level was the same when the war ended as 
when it began, whose average revenue per ton-mile ac- 
tually decreased during the war years, who accorded the 
government lower rates than any other of their cus- 
tomers, and whose net return on net investment during 
the period averaged only 4.9 per cent—should be the 
chief target for the postwar inquest on who-got-rich- 
from-the-war. Cinderella, sitting in the ashes, is indicted 
for Plutocratic excesses. fi 


Conspiracy’s an Ugly Word 


The second fiction in the D. of J.’s case is the con- 
tention that Army and Navy officers—some of whom 
used to work for the railroads—in default of their 
duty, entered into rate and rating agreements with 
the railroads which defrauded the government. As an 
aside, it might be pointed out that it would be very dif- 
ficult to find an expert in railroad rates who has not 
worked for a railroad at some time. Most of the older of 
the country’s industrial traffic managers—and ‘even In- 
terstate Commerce Commission rate experts—once 
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worked for railroads; yet they could hardly be accused, 
on that account, of betraying their present employers. 
Indeed they appear to use the experience of their earlier 
years to very good advantage in their behalf. 

Precisely the same is true of the handful of former 
railroad rate men who, only after the strongest appeals 
or direct military orders ‘by the services, aided the 
Army and Navy transportation chiefs in Washington 
during the war. There is, of course, no “right” or 
“wrong” in freight rate matters; hence charges of their 
misfeasance in office are more easily made than refuted. 

The classification of numerous newly developed im- 
plements of war, which had never before moved in 
commerce, was a most difficult undertaking; in many 
instances the negotiating officers were kept from knowl- 
edge of the full description of articles by war-imposed 
secrecy. 

Yet those officers — now accused of jobbery — 
fought hard, often with limited evidence, to have war 
material transported at rates lower than corresponding 
commercial traffic. They won, for example, their point 
that armor plates and shapes, in carloads, less than 
three inches in thickness, should move at the corres- 
ponding carload rates for commercial steel, and ob- 
tained additional reductions in rates theretofore in 
effect on armor plates and shapes three inches and 
more in thickness. (See I.C.C. Docket 29067 and re- 
lated cases, 263 I.C.C. 457.) They won reduced rates 
on cartridge-case cups and bullet-jacket cups. (I.C.C. 
Docket 29093, 262 I.C.C. 418). Both of the cases were 
decided in 1945, and the reduced rates resulting there- 
from have been of benefit to the armed services (and 
any other shippers) since that time. 

It is common knowledge that, in addition to formal 
cases won before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
these officers obtained through negotiation with the 
railroads, many changes in tariff rates (for examples, 
see the entries in the Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
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tion on many classes of war supplies), and obtained 
many important reductions in rates by quotations 
authorizing the application of less-than-tariff rates in 
conformity with section 22. These accomplishments 
were carried through without name-calling or abuse and 
under the handicaps that are always present in the 
pressure of wartime operations. And they resulted in 
immediate financial savings. 

Last year one of the D. of J.’s spokesmen attempted 
to link the railroads with Air Force General (Benny) 
Meyers, now in jail because of wartime graft, in a 
scheme to gouge the government. By so doing, that 
witness unwittingly absolved from all taint of con- 
spiracy the former railroaders in the Army’s Trans- 
portation Corps’ rate headquarters because the fact 
is that the latter tried, during most of the war, to 
have the rate and routing activities of the Army— 
including the Army Air Force—centralized for efficiency, 
and opposed General Meyers’ separate administration 
of those activities in Air Force procurement. How is 
it possible that both they and General Meyers con- 
spired with the railroads for the same object at the 
same time? 

The shippers of the country need have no doubt of 
the nature of the reparations proceedings. They are 
being pursued by professional left-wingers who see in 
it a quick and easy way toward government seizure 
of the railroads, and, later, socialization of other enter- 
prises. The government agency bringing the charges 
has a consistent record of railroad persecution on a 
wide front. It has never before shown any disposition 
to befriend the taxpayer. 

When Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission begins hearings on the first group of the 17 
reparations petitions of the D. of J., the voice of the 
shippers will be heard. It may be physiologically im- 
possible, but it is hoped they will make the faces and 
ears of the D. of J. to blush. 
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THE NEW APPROACH 
TO SELLING 


Relationship to service and rates 
brings changed concepts of attitude, 
training and _ customer relations 


T he sale of railroad freight transportation is in process 
of complete transformation. The men who used to call 
themselves, in jest, the “Amalgamated Guild of Door- 
bell Ringers,” are transforming themselves into some- 
thing as different from the traditional railroad solicitor 
as Mr. Luckman of Lever Brothers is from the old- 
fashioned drummer “working the bushes” for a hard- 
ware jobber. 


New Times, New Methods 


This is not to say that their predecessors were cigar 
passers. In the ranks of traffic solicitors now gone 
were men of outstanding conception, imagination and 
initiative who had a broad understanding of their obli- 
gations and objectives, and whose visits were valued 
by shippers. But some of their techniques, though ad- 
mirably suited to their times, are now outmoded. 

The principal characteristics of the old-time freight 
solicitor—which are being preserved intact in the pres- 
ent generation of traffic salesmen—are (1) his per- 
sistence, (2) his imagination, and (3) his vocabulary. 
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The last was, and is, particularly important, because 
most industrial traffic managers were once in the 
transportation business themselves and appreciate hay- 


ing men call who “speak my language.” It would be 
unfortunate if, in the effort to modernize the training 
of their men, the railroads were to subordinate unduly 
transportation experience and “atmosphere” to ab- 
stract selling procedures. 


“Let Me Do Something for You” 


The modern railroad freight salesman learned an 
iniportant lesson during the war, when a sellers’ market 
in transportation existed. Anxious to keep contact 
with his customers—when he wasn’t riding troop trains 
—he used his visits to suggest routings to avoid con- 
gestion, explore the best package car routes and 
schedules, help his clients get passenger space, alleviate 
the shortage of cars and perform many other services. 
He found that a salesman gets a better reception when 
he takes the attitude, “Is there anything I can do 
for you?”, than when he asks “Have you any business 
for me?”, or complains, ““My road hasn’t been getting 
a fair share of your business.” 

Now that there is a buyers’ market again, he finds 
that the positive frame of mind pays off more than 
ever before. True, the salesman’s ultimate aim is to 
get business. But that goal is better accomplished by 
the “help” than by the “gimme” approach. 

The services a top-notch modern railroad salesman 
can render his customers are manifold. He knows the 
best package car times and routes, on foreign lines as 
well as his own road, and sells the best railroad l.c.]. 
service available. He may not be a rate expert, but 
he knows the trend, can discuss changes in the general 
level, and is sufficiently well posted on rate-making 
procedure to discuss intelligently and channel properly 
his client’s rate propositions. He knows that his cus- 
tomer’s business suffers when goods fail to reach his 
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customer in good condition; he may suggest a change 
in loading methods or offer to bring around his road’s 
claims prevention expert for a “consultation.” 

Having studied the shipper’s line of business, the 
salesman can suggest possible changes in marketing 
and sources of supply, extension of his client’s sales 
effort, and relocation of factories and distributing ware- 
houses to take advantage of rate characteristics. He 
remembers that railroad traffic departments practically 
set up the California citrus growers in business and 
that the early merchandising of anthracite coal, against 
natural public suspicion, was a railroad accomplish- 
ment. He observes that, today, railroads are doing more 
than any other single industry in the country to help 
their customers find new markets in South America. 
He keeps intact the “feel” of mutual interest with the 
shipper—like the traffic manager of a pioneering west- 
ern railroad who, when asked why he did so much to 
find markets abroad for the grain of the settlers along 
the line, pointed to the prairies newly broken by the 
plow and remarked, “Our railroad will always have a 
part interest in those fields, and I aim to keep their 
managements properous.” 


The New Competition 


Many old-time solicitors’ principal concern was to 
take business away from other railroads. Their: modern 
counterparts are also aware that railroads are separate 
corporations and that one can go bankrupt even if the 
industry as a whole flourishes. But they know that 
their greatest problem lies in holding or bringing traf- 
fic to the rails; that they must fight just as hard 
against Joe’s Motor Express and Blank Barge Lines 
as against rival railroads. They know they must help 
to create “new” traffic. 

The modern freight salesman has sufficient informa- 
tion about the rates and services of the railroads’ high- 
way and waterway competitors to figure out realistically 
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his own talking points. He understands the nature of 
private and contract carriage and, with his knowledge 
and experience, can decide when a shipper seeking 
rate concessions is bluffing with a phantom rate or 
whether he really means business. 

A decade or so ago, shippers used to say that too 
many railroad freight solicitors ignored what the 
trucks had to offer; that they clung to the notion that 
there was a hard core of traffic which the railroads 
could never lose; and that they spent their time trying 
to get “our road’s share” of a constantly diminishing 
residue. But, with contract trucks moving steel sheets 
halfway, and fruits and vegetables all the way, across 
the country, the modern salesman knows the measure 
of his job. There is no “core” to protect him. 

The up-to-date freight salesman, like his counterpart 
in manufacturing, is sufficiently well-posted on rates 
and costs to know upon what types of business he 
should concentrate his attentions. Industrial sales or- 
ganizations check closely with their production de- 
partments; they push the big earners, soft-pedal the 
“public service” items. A railroad has the duty, of 
course, of servicing everybody and every commodity at 
a fair rate, but its public utility status does not re- 
quire that its salesmen spend their limited time soliciting 
parasols, lampshades, and empty boxes, when the same 
effort on a carload of high-rated material would put 
something into net. The day is gone—on modern rail- 
road sales staffs—when a man’s worth can be judged 
solely by the number of cars he claims to have pro- 
cured, 


How Do They Get That Way? 


Clearly, to produce this modern freight traffic repre- 
sentative requires more training and education than 
were accorded his predecessor. Individual roads are 
turning increasingly to intensive programs which, with 
a mixture of job rotation and classroom education, 
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Facing page, left—Proper loading is one of the by-products of 
successful salesmanship 


Facing page, right—Service to customers includes good care of 
their merchandise while it is in the carriers’ possession 


Above—Modern devices for keeping records help the salesman 
by making all information about all shipments quickly available 


Above, right—Familiarity tours for traffic men are paying off 
in increased knowledge of terminal and road conditions. This 
group is on the Baltimore & Ohio, at Chicago 





serve not only to create well-informed salesmen, but to 
weed out the patently unfit before it is too late. The 
Pennsylvania, for example, has for some years trained 
its young traffic men on the theory that you can’t give 
them too much experience, but that you must watch 
their progress carefully, and constantly counsel and 
guide them. It assigns special officers to the job of 
producing good traffic men and has developed a com- 
prehensive program for their guidance. 

In addition to formal training and apprenticeship, 
these rapidly changing times require that salesmen be 
kept informed of the latest developments in the product 
they sell. Hence, many railroads are going in for 
over-the-road tours, refresher lectures and serious “staff 
get-togethers” which serve to re-acquaint the salesmen 
with their roads, give them the latest service improve- 
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ments and stir up their imaginations for new sales 
ideas. The Baltimore & Ohio takes its trafic men in 
turn through every major terminal on the system. 
Among others, the New York Central and the Southern 
have operated “back-stage” tours of their properties 
for joint participation by traffic men and their customers. 


Modern Methods Used 


In connection with its introductory tours of the 
Southwest for writers and financial men, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas used the opportunity to show some of its 
traffic salesmen their road’s territory. The Toledo, 
Peoria & Western last year held a dinner to which 
it invited all its off-line salesmen and a large number 
of its shippers, and explained to them the service 
improvements accomplished and under way. The annual 
“Better Service Conference” of the Norfolk & Western, 
while designed for all departments of the road, is 
specially valuable for solicitation staffs. Last year 
the Southern assembled 250 of its traffic men at a 
conference to discuss how best to hold and _ build 
freight traffic. Representatives of the departments that 
produce the transportation told the salesmen what they 
had to offer. Experienced traffic men told “how they 
did it.” 

Recently, W. W. Belson, director of public relations 
for the American Trucking Associations, told some of 
his fleet owners what kind of sales methods are neces- 
sary in the trucking business today. “In the past,” he 
said, “much of the sales effort revolved about the 
friendly, social-type approach, featuring a call on the 
trafic manager ‘just to let you know we are still in 
business and anxious to serve you.’ Today’s sales ap- 
proach must be based on a careful analysis of the needs 
of the customer transportation-wise and a_ planned 
coordination of those needs with the carrier’s service 
facilities.” 

Keep your eyes on the railroads, Mr. Belson. 
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ON-TIME PERFORMANCE 


Acy failure of railroad paper work to keep up with 
train movements can delay delivery of freight as effec- 
tively as can a broken rail or a derailed car. Without 
completed paper work, freight cannot be released to 
connections or to the consignee. Sometimes bad paper 
work is responsible for claims, just as is rough handling 
of a train. With the heavy volume of traffic which the 
railroads have been handling in the postwar years, it 
has become more important than ever to have the clerical 
work in step with the movement of trains. Conse- 
quently, the camera, various types of visible records, 
and a variety of mechanical devices have come into 
widespread use on the railroads to help get the necessary 
papers to destination at the same time as the train, or 
even ahead of it. While real progress has been made in 
the past few years, railroad officers most familiar with 
the situation agree that there still are opportunities for 
improvement. 

A typical case of what one railroad has done to cut 
train delays caused by slow completion of paper work is 
that of the Seaboard Air Line. At its Hermitage (Rich- 
mond, Va.) yard, the Seaboard interchanges cars with 
other lines. Several years ago it was not uncommon 
for trains to stand in the yard, ready for delivery to the 
connecting road, while the work of making out inter- 
change reports was being finished. To eliminate this, the 
S. A. L. installed the Remington Rand “Film-A-Record” 
camera, which copies all necessary data in a few min- 
utes. Now the clerical work is done by the time the cars 
are ready for delivery, thus eliminating many costly 
delays. 

The list of railroads using photographic processes to 
expedite the movement of trains to connections is too 
large for this limited space. However, the example 
ef the Reck Island may serve to illustrate how wide- 
spread this practice has become. Recordak cameras 
have been installed by that line at Chicago, IIl., Burr 
Oak, and Joliet; Memphis, Tenn.; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Armourdale, Kan.; Council Bluffs, Ia.; and Fort Worth, 
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PAPER-WORK SPEED-UP 


Texas. Usually these filming devices are put to other 
regular uses in addition to the preparation of inter- 
change reports, such as filming shipping orders which 
have been given waybill numbers, making the new 
waybill required when diversions are made, and ob- 
taining information on the conditions of refrigerator 
cars (e.g., the amount of ice in the bunkers and data 
on heating or ventilators) being delivered to connec- 
tions. 


Pennsylvania Uses New Process 


In handling l.c.l. freight, filming of shipping orders 
which have been given a waybill number has long been 
a practice on the Pennsylvania for local traffic. When 
the harmonized bill of lading was introduced it became 
possible to use this system for interline traffic also. 
There still remained the problem of preparing prepaid 
freight bills at the origin station when the consignees 
were on the accommodation list, and of the freight 
bill at destination. Now, through the use of a Photostat 
machine and the Bruning Black and White printer as 
many copies of an error-free freight bill can be pre- 
pared as are necessary, and at the very high rate of 
2,000 bills per hour. 

Some years ago the Southern Pacific, to avert failures 
of waybills and other necessary documents to reach the 
destination station by the time the freight arrived. 
began using a system of teletyping local 1.c.l. waybill- 
freightbills at the origin station. With this system a 
teletype printer automatically prepares identical docu- 
ments at the destination station or transfer point. Thus 
all documents needed for delivery of the freight are 
available at destination before the freight arrives. This 
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REDUCES DELAYS IN FREIGHT DELIVERY 


procedure greatly reduces “overs” caused by late 
receipt of billing. 

The Southern has developed a method of matching 
“overs” and “shorts” that has been of considerable 
help in getting freight to its destination. When an 
“over” shipment arrives at a station, a salmon-colored 
card is made out and placed in a visible-record file. 
Yellow cards are made out for “shorts” and an attempt 
is made to match the overs to the shorts. Copies of 
all cards for O & S shipments which the agent cannot 
match are sent to the office of the freight claim agent 
in Atlanta, who then is able to match up many of those 
received. The Southern has found that this method 
results in proper, if delayed, delivery of a great many 
astray shipments, and sooner than was formerly possible. 


Claims Handled Promptly 


Claims, whatever their cause, are an annoyance to 
both shipper and carrier, and should be handled speedily 
when they cannot be avoided. The Burlington, for 
example, has authorized its agents to settle many claims 
by telephone. No acknowledgment is made except the 
payment draft, which also is the Burlington’s record 
of payment. Using this system, in 1948 the Burlington 
paid nearly 27,000 small claims within 48 hours of 
receipt. 

The Pennsylvania has a standard procedure for 
handling claims, to which that railroad attributes a 
great deal of its success in reaching settlements in 
most cases within 30 days of receipt. It asks shippers 
to send claims to the destination agent, preferably, 
or the agent at origin. That agent then forwards the 
claims to the freight claim agent, together with his 
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records on the shipment. The freight claim agent 
sends an acknowledgment to the shipper, reviews the 
case and settles or denies the claim. 

Car records are one of the basic sources of informa- 
tion for all freight tracing. Many railroads, such as 
the New Haven, Western Pacific, Northern Pacific, and 
Boston & Maine, have gone into the use of punched 
cards and electric tabulating machines, plus extensive 
teletyping networks, to handle these records. Others, 
including the Missouri Pacific, have adopted visible 
record systems for recording car movements. 


Fewer Errors in Diversions 


Practically every shipper has had occasion to make 
changes in plans which have led him to instruct a 
railroad to make diversions. Sometimes errors by the 
railroads have let the car get through to original des- 
tination. To minimize failures to comply with diversion 
orders, the New Haven, for example, has set up a 
visible-type diversion record. When a notice of di- 
version is received, colored cards are made out for 
each car to be diverted. Cards are filed on a rack in 
car number order and are visible at all times. As cars 
enter a yard it is comparatively simple for a clerk to 
look at wheel reports or humping lists and compare the 
numbers on these documents with those car numbers 
on his diversion order rack. Once the diversion has 
been accomplished the card for the diverted car is 
pulled from the rack and filed. Because all informa- 
tion is quickly visible and because cards for completed 
diversions are promptly removed from the rack, con- 
fusion and chances for error have been reduced to 
the point where failure to divert is a rare occurence. 
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IN SMALL-LOT SHIPMENTS 


Freight movement in the United States displays two 
contrasting tendencies. On the one hand, large ship- 
pers are aggregating big minimum offerings, the ex- 
tent of which enables them to utilize private and con- 
tract transportation by water, highway and pipe line to 
a greater degree than ever before. On the other hand, 
there exists a trend toward a relative increase in the 
number of small-lot shipments, a result of business- 
men’s desire for a minimum inventory so as to escape 
the effects of quick fluctuations in style and violent price 
changes. This means, of course, that the railroads 
tend to suffer a diminution in their carload traffic, 
which they must recapture as less-carload. 


A Waning Portion of Railroad Traffic 


{n 1948 revenues from l.c.]. constituted 6.3 per cent 
of total gross freight revenue of the railroads, while 
less-carload traffic originated constituted 1.2 per cent 
of their total freight tonnage. As the table herewith 
shows, I.c.]. has comprised an increasingly smaller pro- 
portion of the total business done by the railroads since 
1920. Although the index of all railroad revenue ton- 
miles in the first half of 1948 was 193 (average 1935- 
1939=100)—or slightly above the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production—the index of 
railroad l.c.l. traffic was at a level substantially below 
the production index. 

In the first 15 weeks of the present year, loadings 
of l.c.l. fell 15 per cent below the same period of 1948, 
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and 22.5 per cent below 1947, compared with decreases 
of 7.2 and 13.9 per cent, respectively, for all loadings 
of revenue freight. While total carloadings in 1948 
were up 26 per cent compared with prewar 1939, 
l.c.l. loadings were down 30 per cent. This decrease 
undoubtedly was, to some degree, affected by a higher 
load per car, because tons of l|.c.l. originated in the first 
three quarters of 1948 (latest totals available) in- 
creased 26 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1939. But, at the same time, total tons of all freight 
originated by the railroads increased 79 per cent. And, 
simultaneously, common carrier truck tonnage—most di- 
rectly competitive with railroad merchandise traffic— 
went up 120 per cent. 

It is obvious that the railroads’ small-lot traffic has 
not kept pace with population, with production, with 
the railroads’ overall traffic, or with truck traffic. 


Is L.C.L. Profitable? 


The question may be raised whether the loss of mer- 
chandise traffic may not be a good thing for the rail- 
roads. In its decision on increased l.c.l. rates in Of- 
ficial territory, dated October, 1948, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission noted that l.c.]. operations of nine 
selected large merchandise-carrying railroads in the 
East produced cost-to-revenue ratios of 152 per cent. 
In that proceeding, the railroads sought increases in 
lc.l. rates ranging from 1.5 to 95 per cent over existing 
first-class levels and from 10 to as high as 110 per cent 
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Above—The diversity of I.c.l. freight makes terminal handling a 
chronic problem 


Above right—Some railroads use highway-trailer-on-flat-car ser- 
vice to speed up and eliminate station handling of their own I.c.I. 





over present exceptions ratings, with the increases 
diminishing as distance increases. 

The I.C.C. denied the increases on the ground that 
the rates proposed would constitute a complete depart- 
ure from the manner in which class rates applicable on 
carload and l.c.l. traffic, respectively, had been con- 
structed in the past. It so decided, despite the fact 
that, in numerous decisions on rate applications 
(namely, in 1935, 1936, 1937 and 1945), the commis- 
sion itself had strongly urged the roads to make l.c.l. 
rates “compensatory, if possible.” There is good rea- 
son to believe that that objective was exactly what the 
Eastern roads had in mind in their petition—to make 
rates which would reflect the greater impact of ter- 
minal costs in handling lc.l. They recognized “the 
possibility of some diversion of traffic, particularly for 
short hauls,” but held that such “diversion of a short- 
haul traffic, where the greatest revenue deficits are in- 
curred, should not adversely affect the carriers.” 

The I.C.C. subsequently scheduled a rehearing in 
the case (docketed as No. 29770) on the understand- 
ing that the railroads will submit new alternative bases 
of increases. If the Eastern roads’ petition eventually 
is approved, the result of the new rates may be to 
“prove out” the statement often made by railroad traf- 
fic men that Lc.l. on the railroads is not inherently un- 
profitable, but that it is presently handled at a loss (at 
least, on a full-cost basis) because: 

(1) The present rates and ratings do not sufficiently 
reflect the wide variations’ of costs incurred with dif- 
ferent commodities and lengths of haul; and 
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(2) The trucks and forwarders have taken the 
“cream” of the traffic. 

The I.C.C., in the decision cited above (October, 
1948), stated that forwarder and truck rates were then 
about six per cent higher than rail I.c.l. on small 
(therefore, less desirable) shipments under 5,000 Ib. 
Forwarder receipts per ton in 1946 averaged $43.66, 
compared with average revenue from railroad l.c.l. of 
$28.60 a ton. Revenues of selected Class I common 
carrier truckers in the same year averaged about $10.50 
a ton—the effect principally of a low average haul, 
not lower revenues per ton-mile. In 1939 (the latest 
year for which comparative data are available), the 
average revenue per ton-mile of 948 Class I common 
carrier trucking companies was 3.82 cents, while rail- 
road l.c.l. brought in a lower average ton-mile revenue 
of 3.56 cents. Since the truck average included truck- 
load and multiple-truckload shipments it is evident that 
the trucks, by deliberate picking-and-choosing, handle 
the more profitable shipments. 

There is a school of thought which holds that the 
railroads’ structure of rates for l.c.l1 furnishes a perfect 
“umbrella” under which the truckers and forwarders 
may select traffic “plums” at will, leaving to the rail- 
roads the undesirable remnants; that traffic which is 
rated by the railroads first and second class, in par- 
ticular, is vulnerable to outside competition; that, on an 
actual cost-of-production basis, the railroads could 
handle the more desirable of these high-rated ship- 
ments for given distances more cheaply than the trucks; 
and that this traffic would give them a profit if they 
could rid themselves of the undesirable business or 
raise rates enough to cover their costs. 


Lose More Without Than With 


Whatever the truth of these assertions, or the pros- 
pect of greater flexibility in the railroads’ rate structure, 
railroad and industrial trafic men seem to agree that 
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the roads cannot get out of the l.c.l. business if they 
would. As one traffic manager put it, “Even if the 
railroads do everything possible to discourage l.c.l. rail 
traffic, they will be required to retain the humiliating 
role of handling the dregs, which they can-never ‘wish 
off’ on the truckers or forwarders. This necessity will 
severely limit the possible basic savings in manpower, 
facilities and train operation.” 

The railroads, generally, haven’t given up the idea 
that l.c.]. can be made to pay. The western roads have 
gone so far as to assert that, even under present dis- 
couraging conditions, l.c.l. business brings in more 
money “net” than would be saved if the railroads had 
no l.c.l. traffic at all. Contending that, “from a trans- 
portation or cost standpoint, l.c.l. is a byproduct ‘of 
carload transportation,” Western District Class I roads 
took a close look at their operations in the month of 
August, 1948, on the basis of which they concluded 
that, last year, they gained more than $34 million more 
“net” than they would have had if lI.c.l service been 
discontinued entirely. First, they estimated the ex- 
penses of operation which could be “avoided” by elim- 
inating l.c.l—such as transfer platforms, extra switch- 
ing moves, etc. Those items came to $144,407,000. 
This amount they subtracted from total gross revenues 
from l.c.l. of $178,617,829. The difference was $34,- 
211,000, representing the contribution of l.c.]. to earn- 
ings of the roads. The avoidable, or “out-of-pocket,” 
cost of l.c.l. was found to constitute 80.8 per cent of 
total gross revenues therefrom. 


What of L.C.L. Service? 


For some years past, the railroads as a whole have 
not been “happy” about the general standard of their 
merchandise service. The particulars and the reasons 
therefor have been well aired at regional shippers ad- 
visory board meetings. The zone of trouble, most people 
think, has been in the terminal handling, where the 
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Without estentation, a “boom” expansion of coordinated truck 
service for merchandise is proceeding in all parts of the country 


Facing page—Containers for speeding up and cutting the cost 
of merchandise service continue under active development 





benefit of modern, fast performance on the road has 
been negated by congestion and delays. 

About 75 per cent of merchandise traffic is interline. 
Hence, good service by an individual carrier may be 
oftset by poor performance by its connections. Some 
trafic managers say that the greatest need in railroad 
l.c.l. service is not spectacular improvements by car- 
riers already doing a good job, but a general upgrad- 
ing of the service by all, especially along the line of an 
increase in the number of through interline cars to 
avoid congested transfers, and expedited handling at 
interchange points. Some railroad traffic officers 
strongly recommend that the Association of American 
Railroads establish a permanent department for the 
promotion of merchandise service, which, among other 
things, would formulate standard practice for interline 
handling. 

Entirely apart from the technical and administrative 
improvements which many roads are making, the pas- 
sing of congestion and expiration of the O.D.T. mini- 
mum loading rule for merchandise cars alone should 
produce substantial improvement in l.c.l. performance. 
It is difficult to measure countrywide service standards, 
but it is worthy of note that of the 45,159 merchandise 
cars loaded out from Chicago during January and 
February of this year, 62.1 per cent reached destination 
on time, compared with 50.6 per cent during the same 
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period of 1948—despite the unprecedented snow 
blockades in the “Blizzard of °49.”* 

The operation of fast solid merchandise trains at 
virtually passenger-train speeds between important ci- 
ties—which was inaugurated during the depression— 
is again being expanded and improved. The New 
York Central, for example, last month extended the 
orbit of its colorful “Pacemaker” equipment to include 
New England, so that the whole service now utilizes a 
pool of 1,000 specially designed high-speed box cars. 
In the face of a general decline in the total railroad 
l.c.l. volume, “Pacemaker” tonnage has climbed steadily ; 
it now handles from 10 to 15 per cent of total mer- 
chandise tonnage of the Central. 

The still wider field of overnight (and comparable) 
service for important carload, forwarder and l.c.l. traf- 
fic is also being expanded on a wide front. A separate 
tabulation in this issue lists a total of 110 overnight 
runs of 300 miles or over now operated by 30 roads, 
compared with 95 runs by 28 carriers a year ago. 

Specialized car equipment for merchandise is on the 
increase, featuring not only high-speed and easier-riding 
betterments—such as improved draft gear and truck 
springing—but, as well, interior loading devices (of 
outside or railroad design) which serve to increase 
safe-loading capacity, speed up handling and reduce 
damage. The Pennsylvania reports, for example, that 
the special merchandise box cars which it placed in 
service last year “have more than doubled the tons 
handled per car and have virtually eliminated damage 
to lading in transit.” 

Some railroads are making increasing use of passen- 
ger trains for fast merchandise service, to win and hold 
profitable traffic, where volume would not justify the 
operation of a super-fast freight train—despite the fact 
that crew costs per train-mile are usually higher when 
freight cars are added to passenger runs. The Denver 
& Rio Grande Western; Colorado & Southern; St. Louis- 


*Data from ‘“‘Way to Ship” bulletin of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce & Industry. 
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Importance of L.C.L. to Railroads—Then and Now 


Tons Originated Gross Freight Revenue 
Per Cent L.C.L. Per Cent L.C.L. 


to Total to Total 
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San Francisco; Spokane, Portland & Seattle; and Texas 
& Pacific are among the roads offering this service. 

The maximum effectiveness of these fast rail freight 
services is obtained when trucks are used to fan out the 
traffic from key breakbulk points along the route of the 
“hotshots.” The Santa Fe, for example, gives second- 
day delivery to 300 points in Kansas and Oklahoma by 
using subsidiary truck service from five key rail sta- 
tions in connection with overnight trains from Chicago. 

Now that the novelty of railroad trucking has worn 
off, it is, perhaps, not realized that the use of motor 
transport to supplement or replace train service for 
l.c.l. is booming, despite tight I.C.C. restrictions look- 
ing toward “rail-binding” the goods which may be so 
handled. To name only a few lines, the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas extended its truck operations to Oklahoma 
in 1948, and expects to set up operations in Missouri 
this year. The Burlington is planning to make its mo- 
tor subsidiary a more fully integrated arm of the rail- 
road, in a vast expansion of coordinated service, though 
its trucking operations have long been large. The Big 
Four district of the New York Central has embarked on 
an intensive program of coordinated service in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. The Seaboard Air Line is build- 
ing up a network of local and branch line substation 
services. The Southern Pacific, with a number of sub- 
sidiaries which have long engaged in both independent 
and rail-coordinated trucking operations, is still ac- 
tively pursuing expansion of the latter in aid of over- 
all rail service. 
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CAPTURING INDUSTRY ON THE MARCH 


Expansion and decentralization changing traditional traffic patterns — 


relocation a challenge to the carriers — some will gain and some will lose 


Leathestey is on the march. In the present state of flux, 
it is not easy to predict how the carriers, individually or 
collectively, will fare when migratory trends stabilize. 
One thing is sure; the predominant trend is southward, 
southwestward and westward, away from traditional 
production points. But, some trend analysts say, it is 
not so much marked by relocation of entire industries 
as it is by expansion through establishment of “satel- 
lite” facilities away from home plants, except in cases 
where national defense considerations are paramount.* 
They say there is little foundation to the notion that 
the great industrial East is drying up. On the con- 
trary, many eastern industries have built new plants 
or expanded existing facilities. 


Decentralization Good and Bad 


Table 1 shows that from 1940, the last full prewar 
year, to postwar 1946, the total tons of freight orig- 
inated increased in all regions, and doubled in the 
southwest. Nevertheless, at least one of the three 
Eastern regions—New England—originated a greater 
percentage of the total U. S. tonnage after the war 
than before. 

Decentralization no doubt reduces the total volume 
of long-haul traffic. It generates short-haul traffic, and 


* Chance Vought, for example, moved its military aircraft plant bodily 
from Connecticut to Texas (described in Railway Age of November 6, 
1948, page 36). 
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so increases the vulnerability of the railroads to truck 
competition. However, many of the new industrial de- 
velopments are either assembly plants (Ford at Los 
Angeles; General Motors at Kansas City, Kan.) or 
centralized warehouses (International Harvester at 
Chicago; General Motors at Memphis). The former 
create a long-haul movement of semi-finished products 
which load heavily and preduce good revenue for the 
carriers, while the latter type of development creates 
bulk movements to the distribution points, producing 
carload trafic which might otherwise go in truckloads 
to individual consignees. 

Industrial growth, particularly in the new areas of 
expansion, calls for heavy capital expenditures for 
railroad facilities and betterments to handle changed 
and increased transportation requirements. While rail- 





TABLE I—REVENUE FREIGHT TONNAGE ORIGINATED, 


CLASS | LINE HAUL CARRIERS 
1940 Per cent of 1946 Per cent of 





Region (000) U. S. Total (000) U. S. Total 
New England ....... 15,558 1.54 23,217 1.70 
Great Lakes ........ 169,962 16.84 208,000 15.21 
Central Eastern .... 244,044 24.18 322,003 23.55 
i ere 116,597 11.56 134,041 9.82 
See 136,375 13.51 206,614 15.13 
Northwestern ....... 148,726 14.73 180,081 13.18 
Central Western .... 116,148 11.50 188,644 13.75 
Southwestern ....... 62,010 6.15 104,617 7.66 

United States ..... 1,009,420 100.00 1,366,617 100.00 
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War-built Geneva Steel Plant, near Provo, Utah, is in peace- 
time production for the United States Steel Corporation 


The Alford Refrigerated Warehouse Company is completing a 
refrigerated warehouse (foreground) described as the world’s 
largest, at Dallas, Tex., in the Trinity Industrial District. The 
plant, served by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, will have 
capacity for 160 cars, and refrigerated storage space in excess 
of seven million square feet 





road properties thus improved are in an enhanced po- 
sition to attract new business, the cost of moderniza- 
tion is adding emphasis to the need for greater income 
and a fair return on investment. 


A Challenge to the Railroads 


Some industrial relocation is resulting from higher 
freight rates, some from uncertainty about the legality 
of “basing-point” pricing, and some from government 
pressure—via the National Security Resources Board— 
for decentralization for national defense reasons. A 
still bigger reason is the overall growth in population, 
particularly in regions far removed from the older 
manufacturing areas, and a greater demand for con- 
sumer products resulting from a higher per capita in- 
come. 

Most carrier industrial departments are armed with 
a wealth of factual data about the territories they serve. 
Often they are the best source of information on the 
availability of sites, labor, housing, raw materials and 
utilities; wage scales, utility rates, tax rates, soil and 
climatic conditions, and other particulars pertinent to 
plant location, and, of course, transportation rates and 
service. With such data at hand, the railroad industrial 
agent is more a partner than a salesman in helping in- 
dustry to locate new plants. Here are some examples 
selected from many instances at hand: 
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The New York Central has published a booklet en- 
titled “Here’s help in finding a ‘Central’ location for 
your new plant,” which does not attempt to outline 
specific industrial advantages in the widespread area 
served by its system, but tells how its industrial de- 
velopment department works and how it can aid, not 
only in locating plant sites, but also in handling many 
of the detailed negotiations preliminary to the actual 
construcion of the facility. The Pennsylvania promotes 
a “one package job” through arrangenients with archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors’ and’ investors ‘for a com- 
plete building, to the industry’s specifications, at a flat 
rental per square foot for the desired term of lease 
and renewal periods. 


The Atlantic Coast Line outlines the agricultural ad- 
vantages of its expanding Everglades area in a 20-page 
pamphlet called “Pay Dirt.” Soil conditions, irriga- 
tion projects and production potentials of the new 
Okeelanta branch are described therein. The Seaboard 
Air Line staffs its agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment department with engineers, foresters, a geologist, 
and graduates of agricultural colleges who have had 
practical experience. Promotion work recently included 
a tour conducted for northern and midwestern vegetable 
growers through the Florida vegetable growing areas. 
Before the tour was completed, several of the visitors 
had concluded arrangements for the establishment of 
farming operations in Seaboard territory. 


The Southern has been sponsoring industrial tours 
of the cities it serves with a view to alerting local busi- 
ness men and civic leaders to the existing—and some- 
times latent—industrial advantages “right under their 
noses,” stressing the availability of good transporta- 
tion. 

In the past three years nearly 1,000 new fac- 
tories, 100 large warehouses and 300 substantial ad- 
ditions to existing plants have been built along the 
Southern’s lines. These promotion activities have been 
supported by a vigorous advertising campaign through 
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national magazines with the theme, “Look Ahead— 
Look South.” 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois is conducting a 
survey to develop natural resources, facilities and plant 
sites along its lines, and will follow its research with a 
publicity program. The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has em- 
ployed an industrial engineer who is compiling data 
on natural resources, water power and other information 
which will indicate logical locations for particular 
industries along the Alton Route. 


Information for Solicitors 


The Union Pacific circularizes all its traffic repre- 
sentatives and general agents, keeping them informed 
as to available industrial properties on the system so 
that they are at all times prepared to advise prospects. 
Brochures have been prepared to portray the ad- 
vantages of the larger cities served by the U. P. 

Since the St. Louis-San Francisco extended its sys- 
tem to include Mobile by acquisition of the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern (see Railway Age of January 
15, page 34), the Frisco’s agricultural and industrial 
development department—headed by a newly created 
assistant to the traffic vice-president—has stressed the 
advantages of the growing port of Mobile. Extensive 
surveys are under way in the Frisco’s territory to en- 
able the department better to inform site seekers about 
its advantages. 

The Pittsburgh & West Virginia is another of the 
roads that has recently completed industrial surveys 
of its territory. This road reports that a large number 
of firms are seeking to locate in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict hecause of the basing-point decision. 

The coal roads in the Pocahontas region have 
launched programs to attract industry in order to 
achieve diversification of traffic. The Norfolk & Western 
conducted a vigorous advertising program in leading 
magazines and newspapers throughout 1948, and is 
continuing it this year. Booklets entitled “Mineral 
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Resources Along the Line of the N. & W.,” “Indus- 
trial Opportunities in the Land of Plenty,” and “Agri- 
cultural Opportunities in the Land of Plenty,” outline 
the natural and transportation advantages of locating 
in N. & W. territory. 

Last autumn the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
played host to two groups of industrial realtors, en- 
gineers, architects, newsmen and financial representa- 
tives on inspection trips of sites and buildings along 
the New Haven. The first group—consisting of 50 
persons—visited 22 communities and 28 sites in a three- 
day tour. The second group made a similar tour out 
of Boston. 


Eastern Press Tours Southwest 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas last October took nearly 
a hundred newspaper and financial writers on a nine- 
day tour of the Southwest so that they might see first- 
hand—and take home to their readers— the remarkable 
development that has taken place in that area. It not 
only gave the press an opportunity to see the South- 
west; it gave the communities visited an opportunity to 
be host to the newsmen. Business and civic leaders 
entertained the visitors, stressing industrial opportunities 
While the value of the publicity 
thus received could hardly be measured by weight, 
it is an interesting fact that a compilation of all the re- 
sulting write-ups in leading newspapers and business 
papers throughout the country tips the scales at more 
than five pounds. 

In January, 1948, the Katy, together with the Okla- 
homa Bankers’ Association and the Second National 
Bank of Houston, sponsored a tour for soil conserva- 
tionists, bankers, industrialists and newspapermen 
through Eastern Oklahoma by special train. Civic 
bodies and soil conservation agencies joined forces with 
the visitors at local points and inspected soil improve- 
ment practices which have been introduced in the areas. 
Each evening mass meetings were held in community 
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The Henry J. Kaiser Company at Pleasanton, Cal., ships an 
average of 160 carloads of sand and gravel daily 


Modern railroad-owned transshipping facilities encourage the 
rail movement of import and export freight 


Railroad capacity is adequate for heavy burdens 





halls. Farmers and business men interested in the 
furtherance of soil conservation and improvement were 
invited. The M.-K.-T. has published and widely cir- 
culated a brochure, “Southwest, the New Industrial 
Giant,” with, informative editorial and pictorial in- 
formation about the area served. In addition, bro- 
chures have been prepared on various cities and towns 
on the Katy listing prospective site locations for spe- 
cific industries. 

Principal realtors from New York, Newark and 
Philadelphia will shortly be conducted on a tour of 
adaptable industrial sites along the Lehigh Valley. 
That road’s industrial department has on hand detailed 
information about the area it serves—not only indus- 
trial information, but also social, educational and 
recreational data for each community along the line. 
Both the Lehigh Valley and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western use their passenger timetables to advertise 
the accomplishments of their industrial departments. 
Each new issue features an illustrated write-up about 
a new plant which the industrial development depart- 
ment has located along the railroad. 

The Illinois Terminal has increased its advertising 
program and recently conducted a press and radio 
tour through its terminal areas. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific works with state 
and municipal organizations in the promotion of new 
industry, and with state geologists in the development 
of natural resources. The road has opened new indus- 
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trial districts in a number of cities, cooperating with 
private realtors and utilizing its own land. A large 
industrial area has been purchased at Denver and will 
be opened this year. The promotion of watermelon 
growing in Oklahoma has developed a substantial ton- 
nage of this product. 

The Boston & Maine has run a three-year advertising 
program in national magazines pointing out the ad- 
vantages of northern New England as a place to live 
and work. The road has produced a color and sound 
motion picture, “Industrial New England,” which shows 
some of the B. & M.--located plants producing na- 
tionally known products, and the railroad service avail- 
able. 

The Canadian National’s department of research de- 
velopment has completed surveys of the Alberta oil 
fields, and is now engaged in a preliminary survey, to 
be followed by a more extensive one, of Newfoundland, 
whose railways the C. N. has recently taken over. 
The Grand Trunk is working in cooperation with the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Com- 
mission and the state of Michigan department of 
economic development to induce industry to locate in 
territory on its lines, and to prevent emigration of in- 
dustry from Michigan. The Grand Trunk, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and the Port Huron & Detroit cooperated 
recently in an extensive survey of the St. Clair River 
valley between Port Huron, Mich., and Marine City, to 
develop potential industrial sites. 

The Missouri-Pacific has published a 51-page illus- 
trated “Handbook of Ports Served,” a guide to shipping 
facilities available at Gulf ports and Mexican gate- 
ways reached by the M. P. Detailed information re- 
garding dock and wharf facilities, depth of water, pro- 
vision for handling special cargoes and storage space 
are included. A complete map showing the location 
of all wharfs, piers and docks accompanies the descrip- 
tion of each port. One section of the book is devoted 
to foreign procedure, setting forth the ramifications of 
import and export trade. 
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STATION MECHANIZATION CONTINUES 


Further developments will come if traffic volume is assured and more shippers adopt 





unit-load principle, but present gains may be nullified if volume is allowed to drop 


D uring the year since the last Freight Progress Number 
appeared, real advances have been made by the rail- 
roads in improving labor efficiency in handling freight 
at stations. For instance, the Northern Pacific has 
effected improvements which have raised the productiv- 
ity of labor at one station by 22 per cent during the 
period from January, 1947, to December, 1948, -and 
during 1948 alone by about 8.5 per cent from the 
previous year. At another N. P. station, where all 
freight is handled with mechanical equipment, the 
average production in tons per man per hour was 
raised 15 per cent during 1948. In the first two months 
of 1949 this advance continued. 

The Lackawanna is another railroad which has had 
some fine results from its mechanization program. At 
its Binghamton Transfer, for example, labor efficiency 
has been bettered about 27 per cent through the use 
of platform burden carriers and the fork truck. In 
bulk handling at its Hoboken Terminal Piers the re- 
sults have been even more significant, for the improve- 
ment there in two years has been more than 40 per 
cent. 

The achievements in improving freight handling by 
these railroads are not isolated instances, and most 
railroads which are handling their ].c.]. or export freight 
with industrial trucks are experiencing somewhat com- 
parable results. While the rising cost of labor and 
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materials has tended to offset, in part, the savings 
made, a serious decline in l.c.]. traffic, no matter what 
the cause, can undo the work of years. Many railroads 
mean to avert this occurrence, and their traffic depart- 
ments are vigorously seeking more l.c.]. business. 


Recent Developments 


L.C.L. always has accounted for a disproportionate 
amount of loss and damage, as compared, tonnage- 
wise, to carload freight. Stations department men are 
enthusiastic about mechanical handling methods as a 
loss-and-damage prevention measure, for the very 
simple reason that each time a manual handling is 
eliminated one more chance of damage to the freight 
has been done away with. The Santa Fe, for example, 
attributes to mechanical handling a large part of its 
success in decreasing loss and damage to l.c.l. The 
Southern Pacific, Pennsylvania and Union Pacific are 
other roads which are convinced that without this 
equipment damage claims would have been considerably 
heavier. One road has conclusive proof that the pro- 
portion of claim payments due to loss and damage of 
l.c.l—usually about 35 per cent of the total—is on the 
down grade, and attributes a great deal of this favorable 
result to mechanical handling. Any reduction of claims 
raises labor productivity in dollars and cents. Thus, 
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MINIMUM MAN-HOURS 


mechanical handling in several ways is making a con- 
tribution to the economy of railroad operations. 

The direction in which mechanization is taking the 
railroads seems to be toward unit-load handling. Prac- 
tically all major roads are using pallets at one or more 
stations. More frequently than not these pallets are 
used only to get freight from truck tailgate to the freight 
cars, and vice versa. The main advantage of this 
method, of course, comes from moving “more at one 
time” than would be possible with hand trucking 
methods, and generally it is moved faster. 

Some railroads, however, use pallets across the 
station platform and on to destination. The Santa Fe, 
Northern Pacific, Seaboard Air Line and Southern 
Pacific all let freight go through to final terminal on 
pallets furnished by the railroad, especially if the freight 
is heavy or if a fairly large shipment can be placed 
on one or more pallets. Also, both the New Haven and 
the Boston & Maine are now palletizing freight destined 
to certain on-line stations. The New Haven’s experi- 
ment is built around shipping between three stations, 
Cedar Hill, Conn., and Bridgeport, and Harlem River 
Transfer, N. Y. The B. & M.’s work is being done at 
Boston and a dozen other stations on its line, including 
the transfer at Mechanicville, N. Y. 


Containers Used Frequently 


Over and above such palletization, the number of roads 
using palletized containers for handling l.c.l. is grow- 
ing. Many, including the N.P., N.Y.C., and Santa Fe, 
report their work with containers as too brief, yet, to be 
able to say conclusively that containers are saving 
them money. However, the P.R.R., Great Northern 
and Southern Pacific are among those that report 
definitely successful results. The S.P., for several 
years now, has been using a palletized container of 
approximately 150 cu. ft. capacity in transporting 1.c.]. 
from one on-line station to another. This road now 
has about 650 of these containers in service and finds 
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that they have been helpful in cutting station handling 


costs, as well as loss and damage. The Great Northern, 
too, finds containerizing helpful in handling lc.l. At 
Fargo, N. D., the G. N. loads containers with freight 
destined. for Minot and Grand Forks, and finds that 
approximately 35 per cent of the freight shipped from 
Fargo to Minot can be placed in these containers. This 
probably is considerably more freight than could be 
palletized in the conventional manner. 

The advantages of further mechanization of freight 
stations are generally recognized. But aside from a 
lack of funds with which to accomplish all the desirable 
changes, which would, necessarily, include rebuilding 
many stations whose present layouts and construction 
do not permit heavy use of industrial trucks, there are 
other factors delaying further mechanization. One has 
been the uncertainty of some railroads as to what they 
could do to insure a large and steady volume of l.c.l., 
for mechanization of course brings the best results 
where a large and regular volume of freight is avail- 
able. Another important reason why more stations 
are not mechanized is the reluctance of some shippers 
to spend money for mechanical handling equipment, 
including pallets. Unit-load shipments by manufac- 
turers would speed up mechanization of freight stations 
in many localities. There are numerous reasons for 
shippers to go slow in adopting these methods, one of 
which is the question of rates on pallets. Also, many 
contract draymen make an additional charge for hauling 
pallets to and from freight stations, and in many cases 
this prohibits movement of palletized freight from 
shipper to originating station. 

It has been suggested that more shippers would 
palletize l.c.l. freight if the railroads would keep close 
track of their pallets and guarantee their return. Canada 
Steamship Lines not only hauls the shippers’ pallets 
back free, but has obtained permission to use them for 
palletizing general freight on the return movement. 
Opportunities exist for something of this sort to be 
worked out to profit both carrier and shipper. 
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Freight-Car Improvements Stalled 






Reduction in traffic has dried up orders for new 


cars—Low per diem and sharp price increases 


remove incentive to improve freight-car quality 


$ ince the end of 1948 a sharp change has taken place 
in the pressure for new freight cars for the railways in 
the United States. This was caused by the reduction in 
carloadings during the first quarter of 1949 as com- 
pared with the loadings during the first quarters of the 
preceding two years. Total loadings were 15 per cent 
lower than two years ago and nearly 9 per cent lower 
than a year ago. Compared with two years ago, forest 
products loadings were down 27 per cent; merchandise 
lc.l., over 22 per cent, and coal, nearly 25 per cent. 
Only coke and ore loadings were higher this year than 
in 1947. 

The relief which this change has effected in the 
pressure on the car supply is reflected in the change 
in surpluses and shortages. During the period from 
January 1 to the beginning of April the maximum and 
minimum shortages of all freight cars were 36,930 and 
16,290, respectively, in 1947; 14,465 and 1,305, respec- 
tively, in 1948, and 885 and 207, respectively, in 1949. 
The significance of these figures is repeated substan- 
tially in those for both box and open-top cars. Con- 
versely, from a maximum of 3,915 and a minimum of 
2,589, in 1947, surpluses have increased to a maximum 
of 187,911 and a minimum of 27,578 during the first 
quarter of 1949. : 
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What the railways did about it is clearly shown by 
the trend of freight-car orders. In January, orders for 
1,568 cars were placed with railway shops and con- 
tract car builders; during February, March, and April, 
the orders numbered 332, 469 and 30, respectively. With 
deliveries averaging better than 10,000 cars a month 
for January to April, inclusive, the backlog of un- 
filled freight-car orders has declined from 103,896 on 
January 1, to 62,569 on May 1. This, according to S. M. 
Felton, president of the American Railway Car Institute, 
has cleaned out the orders on the books of several car- 
building plants and foretells progressive declines in 
car deliveries during coming months. 

While the pressure for cars for loading has been 
reduced, the condition of the freight-car inventory is 





Above—The box car production line at the Michigan City, Ind., 
plant of Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company. Mate- 
rial is placed close to the assembling track. Underframes are 
moving toward the start of the production track at the right 


Facing page—Underframe positioner which permits all welding 
to be done down-hand is part of a box car assembly line at 
Madison, Ill., plant of the American Car & Foundry Co. 
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still unsatisfactory. At the beginning of 1948 over 
half the freight-car ownership of the Class I railroads 
were 2] years old or older and more than 20 per cent 
were better than 30 and 40 years old. Of course, age 
alone is not a measure of obsolescence. This is de- 
termined by the suitability of the cars to meet the 
demands of. shippers and to meet economically modern 
operating conditions. 

During the first quarters of the past few years the 
percentage of home cars on home lines has been low, 
ranging from about 20 for box cars, 44 to 45 for gon- 
dolas, and running less than 40 for all cars. This has 
tended to curtail heavy repairs and, along with the 
prospect for early retirements of many of the older 
cars, has led to the performance of a large amount of 
patchwork repairs which, on the whole, have to be 
frequently repeated and are costly. Floors of box cars 
have suffered particularly because the floor supports on 
many old box cars are inadequate to hold up lift trucks 
now being used extensively in loading and unloading. 

The maintenance situation, however, has changed 
from what it was during most of last year. Comparing 
the first quarter of 1949 with the first quarter of 1948, 
the percentage of home box cars on home lines has 
increased to well over 35 from the approximately 20 
per cent of the earlier period. Hopper cars on home 
lines have increased from slightly over 50 to over 70 
per cent, and all cars from less than 40 per cent to 52 
and 53 per cent. This is reflected in a sharp increase in 
the number of cars undergoing or awaiting heavy re- 
pairs. From a range of about 17,000 to nearly 19,000 
during the first quarter of 1948, box cars undergoing 
or awaiting heavy repairs have increased to over 24,000, 
and all cars have gone up from a range of about 54,000 
to 57,000 to 62,000 to 68,000. This presages some 
restoration in the balance between heavy and light 
freight-car repairs. 

There has long been a growing trend in the direction 
of special types of cars for limited classes of lading. 
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The refrigerator car and the tank car are the classic 
examples which go a long way back in the history of 
rail transportation. More recent has been the develop- 
ment of special tank cars for a variety of ladings, par- 
ticularly chemicals, which are coming into use in large 
quantities in a widely diversified and growing industry. 
Then came the covered hopper car for the shipment of 
finely divided dry lading in bulk, of which there are 
now several versions. 


The Trend of Shippers’ Needs 


There has always been some conflict between the 
desires of shippers for specialized rolling stock and 
the concern of railway operating forces over the high 
empty car mileage likely to be produced by the special- 
ized types of equipment, as compared with the more 
universally usable house and open-top cars. With grow- 
ing competition between railroads and other forms of 
transportation, the desires of shippers weigh much 
more heavily in the balance than they did when rail- 
ways enjoyed a transportation monopoly. 

Recent trends in the handling of freight affect the 
long-established box car and refrigerator car. This has 
come about through the development of palletizing and 
loading with lift trucks. To provide a box-car floor of 
adequate strength for the use of lift trucks, more than 
one intermediate support is needed between the center 
sill and side sill. Nailable steel floors are coming into 
use on gondolas and flat cars. In the refrigerator car 
the need is for floor racks of adequate strength and of 
sufficiently smooth surface to provide for free rolling 
of the trucks. 

The U. S. Navy has done considerable experimental 
work in the development of metal floor racks to meet 
both of these conditions. 

Wide door openings are also a convenience in loading 
freight cars with lift trucks. This is particularly true 
with respect to refrigerator cars, the doors of which 
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are not only narrow, but too low for the use of trucks 
without considerable inconvenience. 

Bulkheading in box cars is a well-established prac- 
tice on many railroads. There is a variety of schemes 
for securing bulkheads at intermediate points in the 
load, some of which provide for partial or complete 
double-decking. 

A Kraft liner board grain door reinforced with steel 
straps has recently been developed which reduces weight 
of dunnage and the cost of shipping bulk commodities 
in box cars. 


Loss and Damage 


There are many causes of damage to freight while in 
the possession of the railroads. Not all of these are 
related to conditions within the car itself, but many of 
them are. One prolific cause of long standing is rough 
handling, particularly in yard movements but also in 
train movement. In the case of box cars, the great 
mass of material in an undivided loading space often 
causes heavy damage to packages at the end of the 
car toward which the load moves when the movement 
of the car is suddenly checked or accelerated. Bulk- 
heading in carload as well as in lc.l shipments is 
effecting a definite improvement in this respect. 

Trends toward the improved riding of freight-car 
trucks are reducing the incidence of damages as well 
as providing equipment capable of moving on faster 
schedules. 

At the beginning of this article attention was directed 
to the effect of reduced carloadings on orders for new 
freight cars. There are at least three other factors at 
work in the direction of curtailing car purchases and 
eliminating from such cars as are bought any features 
which tend to add to the price. First is the high price 
which must be paid today for the basic car. Second is the 
high percentage of time which cars are away from the 
home road. The third is the uniform per diem rate 
fixed with a view to covering the use of cars purchased 
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at the prices of 15 or 20 years ago when one car was 
much like another and price variations were small. 

New materials which have become available during 
the past 15 years, associated with new construction 
techniques, have demonstrated their value in freight- 
car construction by saving weight or reducing main- 
tenance or both. Mechanization of loading and the 
growth of bulk shipments have created new requirements 
which have to be met by freight cars if the railroads 
expect to satisfy their customers. The growing demand 
for overnight deliveries over greater distances is in- 
creasing the number of freight trains which are operat- 
ing at speeds that a few years ago were considered re- 
spectable for passenger service. 

As yet few roads are willing to buy superior cars if 
their first cost is higher than that of cars which du- 
plicate those now growing obsolete. To do so is to 
invest capital from which they realize considerably less 
than the full return on the investment when the cars 
are away from home. 

That such a situation is unhealthy no one can deny. 
How can it be corrected? There are impatient indi- 
viduals who would have the government undertake to 
finance the purchase of freight cars. No railroad of- 
ficer who takes pride in the accomplishments of his in- 
dustry as a group of private enterprises will look with 
favor on letting that camel put his head in the tent. 
Neither can he continue indefinitely to take a negative 
attitude toward the problem, because the public ex- 
pects to get improved service. 

One suggestion which is a subject of some discus- 
sion at present calls for establishing a graduated scale 
of per diem rates based on the cost of the car. This 
is in keeping with suggestions from several sources that 
depreciation be changed from a rate calculated only to 
restore the dollar value of the old unit to a rate to pro- 
vide the necessary dollars with which to replace the 
unit at present prices. Such a scheme has reason be- 
hind it in a situation of transition such as that pre- 
vailing now when stability is conspicuous by its absence 
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Facing page—A refrigerator car which reflects the influence 
of the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association. Built by 
General American Transportation Corporation with stage icing, 
convertible bunkers and air circulating fans 


Above—Designed and built by the Pressed Steel Car Company, 
using line methods, the major part of this 70-ton hopper car 
is of welded construction 





with respect to car types, methods of loading, service 
requirements, and price. But the logic of the principle 
is one thing and the practicability of administering it is 
quite another. 





is simple to administer. One fact has to be established: 
the presence of the foreign car, the ownership of which 
is discernible at a glance. A graduated scale of per 
diem rates adds at least one more fact which must be 
established; that is, the rate category in which the car 
belongs. Nevertheless, there is need for some means by 
which the owner of a car purchased at a high price, 
or possessing features or providing superior service or 
operating value for which the owner has had to pay a 
premium, may receive a per-diem return in keeping 
with his investment. 

The problem offers many difficulties, but the need 
for a solution is pressing enough to justify the effort 


Car accounting with a single universal per diem rate 


to find it. 





FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS ON ORDER FOR 
DOMESTIC SERVICE MAY 1, 1949 


RAILROADS 
apacity 
Purchaser No. Type (tons) Builder 
Ann Arbor 60 Cov. Hopper 70 ~=Pullman-Standard 
Atchison, Topeka & 250 Hop. Bal. 70 = Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Santa Fe 417 Gondola 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
200 Cov. Hopper 70 Gen. American 
206 ank 70 Gen. American 
500 Hopper 70 = Pullman-Standard 
100 Caboose --  R.R. Shops 
750 Box 50 R.R. Shops 
50 Gondola 50 —R.R. Shops 
250 Cov. Hopper 70 =R.R. Shops 
Atlantic Coast Line 964 Hopper 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
894 Ox 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
: 204 = Pulpwood 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bangor & Aroostook 100 Pulpwood 50 Magor 
Cambria & Indiana 200 Hopper 50 Bethlehem Steel 
Canadian Pacific 400 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
Chesapeake & Ohio 150 Caboose 30 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
144 Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
46 Hopper 70 Bethlehem Steel 
, 700 Hopper 70 Gen. American 
Chicago & North 19 Cov. Hopper 70 Gen. American 
Western 1,000 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
. 250 Auto 50 = Pullman-Standard 
Chicago, Burlington & 500 Stock 40 . R. Shops 
vincy 300s Flat 50 R.R. Shops 
200 =‘ Tank 70 ~=R.R. Shops 
: 50 Gondola 70 ~=R.R. Shops 
Chicago Great Western 75 Cov. Hopper 70 Gen. American 
Chicago Heights Term. 25 Cov. Hopper 70 Gen. American 
Chicago, Indianapolis 30 Box 50 = Pullman-Standard 
& Louisville 25 Stock «» R.R. Shops 
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Capacity 
Purchaser No. Type (tens) Builder 
Chicago, Milwaukee, 94 Cov. Hopper 70 Gen. American 
St. Paul & Pacific 277 ~=Box 50 R.R. Shops 
200 Gondola 50 R.R. Shops 
2,300 Gondola --  R.R. Shops 
50 Caboose -  R.R. Shops 
500s‘ Flat --  R.R. Shops 
30 Gondola --  R.R. Shops 
: 200 Logging -»  R.R. Shops 
Chicago, Rock Island 500 Tr. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy 
& Pacific 30 Cov. Hopper 70 ~=Pullman-Standard 
100 Gondola 50 R. Shops 
1,000 Gondola 70 =R.R. Shops 
Chicago South Shore 4 Cov. Hopper 70 Gen. American 
& South Bend 
Clinchfield 362 Hopper 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
35 Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cornwall 30 re 75 Bethlehem Steel 
Delaware & Hudson 20 Air Dump 50 Magor 
300 Ox 50 R.R. Shops 
164 Gondola 50 .R.S ops 
Delaware, Lackawanna 100 Cov. Hoppe: 70 = Amer. Car & Fdy. 
& Western 500 Hopper 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
300 Box 50 Magor 
Denver & Rio Grande 50 Gondola 70 Bethlehem Steel 
Western 303 Gondola 50 Pressed Steel 
25 Cov. Hopper 70 = Pullman-Standard 
200 Gondola 70 = Pullman-Standard 
Detroit & Toledo 
hore Line 125 Cov. Hopper 70 Greenville 
Detroit, Toledo & 100 Ox 50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
lronton 100 Cov. Hopper 70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3 Caboose 40 = Intl. Ry. Car 
10 Air Dump 50 agor 
Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic 67 Gondola 50 = Pullman-Standard 
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Purchaser No. 
Erie 97 
Escanaba & 5 

Lake Superior 5 
Grand Trunk Western 500 
Great Northern 75 

200 
500 
1,500 


Green Bay & Western 20 


Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 500 
500 


1,750 
100 
248 
441 


1,561 
375 


Kansas City Southern 100 
Louisville & Nashville 419 


Minn., St. Paul & 15 
S. Ste. Marie 142 


Ilinois Central 


Mississippi Central 100 
Missouri-Illinois 100 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas “4 
5 


1,000 
381 
1,100 


Missouri Pacific 


Mesenite 

ae 220 
Monongahela 10 
Nash., Chatt. & St.L. 500 
New York Central 500 


Norfolk & Western 10 
3 


Northern Pacific 250 


Pennsylvania 2,601 


200 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 500 
Reading 750 
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YEAR-ROUND AVAILABILITY 


Type 


Box 


Gondola 
Hopper 


Box 


Cov. Hopper 
ondola 
Gondola 


Box 

Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 

Flat 

Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Box 

Auto 


Box 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 


Gondola 
Caboose 


Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Ballast 





Capacity 
(tons) 





Builder 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Shops 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy- 
Pullman-Standard 


Gen. American 
en. American 

Pressed Steel 

Pullman-Standard 
. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

Gen. American 

Pullman-Standard 

Gen. American 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

R. R. Shops 

Pullman-Standard 

R. R. Shops 


Pressed Steel 
Shops 

Bethlehem Steel 

R hops 

R. R. Shops 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Intern'l Ry. Car 
Pu!lman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Gen. American 
Greenville 
Steel 

Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 

. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
R.R. Shops 
St. Louis Car 
Virginia Br. 
Virginia Br. 

. R. Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
en. American 
Pacific Car & Fdy. 

os Steel 
R. R. Shops 
R. R. Shops 
R.R. Shops 
R. > Shops 
R.R > gpos 
R. R. Sho 
Bethichem Steel 


Purchaser No. 


St. Louis-San Francisco 130 
800 


316 

St. Louis Southwestern 50 
South Buffalo 50 
Southern Pacific 350 

2,050 

600 

700 

1,000 

24 

Spokane, Portland & 500 
Seattle 100 
Term. R. R. of St. Louis 4 
Union Pacific 257 
Virginian 81 
25 

500 

Wabash 223 
600 

Western Maryland _ 
Western Pacific 250 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 228 
Wisconsin Central 20 


PRIVATE CAR LINES 


Cudahy Packing 133 

Fruit Growers Express 250 
1,1 

Mather Stock 119 


Merchants Despatch 60 
Pacific Fruit Express 
St. Louis Refrigerator 100 
Union Tank Car 2 


Wilson 92 
Various 4 





Type 


_ 
opper 
Gondola 


Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Flat 


Flat 

Gondola 
Gondola 
Caboose 


Box 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 


Hopper 


Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 


Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Dry Ice 
Refrig. 
Refrig. 
Tank 
Tank 
Refrig. 
M. U. 
Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 


Cov. Hopper 
Refrig. 

an 
Flat 
Air Dump 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Cov. Hopper 
Box 
Box 
Gondola 
Other 
Flat 











Capacity 
(tons) Builder 
50 Amer. Car & Fdy 
55  Pullman-Standard 
70 = Pullman-Standard 
70 Amer. Car & Fdy- 
50 Bethlehem Steel 
70 Amer. Car & Fdy 
70 Amer. Car & Fdy 
50 Amer. Car & Fdy 
50 Amer. Car & Fdy 
50 Gen. American 
30 . % — 
50 <9 tie < 
30 = Intern'l Ry. Car 
70 Pressed Steel 
50 Pressed Steel 
30 = St. Louis Car 
55 e Shops 
50 R. Shops 
50 RR Shops 
55 Bethlehem Stee! 
50 Greenville 
70 Greenviile 
70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
7 Gen. American 
40 Co. Shops 
40 Pacific Car & Fdy. 
40 Co. Shops 
40 Co. Shops 
55 R.R. Shops 
40 Co. Shops 
40 Co. Shops 
50 Co. Shops 
50 Co. Shops 
40 Co. Shops 
40 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
50 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
.. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
70 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
.. Amer. Cor & Fdy. 
70 Bethlehem Steel 
75 Bethlehem Steel 
55 Bethlehem Steel 
-» Chicago Frt. Car 
70 Gen. American 
40 Gen. American 
-» Gen. American 
- Greenville 
+» Magor 
70 Pressed Steel 
50  Pullman-Standard 
50 Pullman-Standard 
50 = Pullman-Standar 
50  Pullman-Standard 
50 Pullman-Standard 
70 ~~——- Ralston 
-» St. Louis Car 
50 Thrall Cor 
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MECHANIZATION CONTINUES | 
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MANY STATIONS CAN HANDLE UNIT LOADS 
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This year the list of stations at which the railroads 
of the United States and Canada have installed equip- 
ment for handling unit loads of freight reaches above 
the 650 mark, an increase of about 37 per cent since 
a similar list was first published in the 1948 Freight 
Progress Number of Railway Age. Only two states 
of the union are still without at least one station at 
‘which unit loads can be handled by mechanized fa- 
cilities. 

Mechanization of freight stations, including the in- 


recognize, however, that much remains to be done. The 
Pennsylvania, for example, according to testimony 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
pending general rate case (Ex Parte 168) has mechan- 
ized only about 25 per cent of the stations at which 
such equipment could be employed to advantage, with 
a reduction in handling costs. Further installations 
will be made, the testimony indicated, as fast as earn- 
ings will permit. Other railroads find themselves in 
much the same position as the Pennsylvania. Only a 


iv 
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severely decreased volume of |.c.l. business is likely to 
hold up this march of progress. 


stallation of unit-load handling equipment, has made 
great strides since the end of the war. The railroads 








ALABAMA aii i CALIFORNIA —— CALIFORNIA (Cont.) 

, 4 ax. Capy. ax. Capy. Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad i i i e ' . il 
sheer we OL. b Station Railroad Lb Station Railroad Lb. 

Sou. 2,000 Auburn S.P. 4,000 Fe ‘ ; 
Florence Sou, Bakersfield SP. oe A aaa 4000 
Mobile G. M, & O. 5,000 A. T. & S. F. 4,000 S. P. 4.000 
Montgomery A. & W. P. Barstow A.T. & S. F. 4,000 San Jose SP. 4,000 
Berkeley SIP: W.P. 4,000 
Chico — Sue. San Rafael Nw. P. 4,000 
Emeryville S. P. Stockton A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
ARIZONA Eureka Nw. P 4,000 S.P. 4,000 
Phoenix AT eS ©. 4,000 Fernbridge Nw. P 4,000 W.P. 4,000 
S. P. 4,000 Fresno S. P. 4,000 Suisun-Fairfield S.P. 4,000 
Tucson S.P. 4,000 A.T.&5S. F. 4,090 Tracy SE: 4,000 
Winslow A. eS: F. 4,000 Los Angeles S. P. 4,000 Ukiah Nw. P. 4,000 
oe & S.F 4,000 Willets Nw. P. 4,000 

Marysville Ww. P. 4,000 
SP. COLORADO 
ARKANSAS Modesto 5. P. 4,000 _— Denver C.R. 1. & P 

Fort Smith M. P. 4,000 Oakland $e. 4,000 U.P 
Jonesboro St. L. S. W. (p) 4,000 W. P. 4,000 A. T.&S. F. 4,000 
Little Rock C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 Placerville Ss. F: 4,000 C.B. & Q. 4,000 
. has 6,000 Red Bluff SE. D. &R. G. W. 4,000 
Pine Bluffs St. L. S. W. 2,000 Sacramento W.P. 4,000 La Junta A.T.&5S.F. 4,000 
Stuttgart St. L. S. W. (p) 4,000 S..P: 4,000 Pueblo A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Texarkana St. L. S. W. (p) _ 4,000 San Diego A.T.& S.F 4,000 D. & R. G. W. 4,000 

(p) Denotes platform trucks 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR SERVICE 


CONNECTICUT 
Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. 
Bridgeport N. Y.N.H. & H. 4,000 
Cedar Hill Tfr. N. Y. N.H. & H. 4,000 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington P.R.R. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington P.R.R. 
B. & O. 6,000 
FLORIDA 
Fort Lauderdale S.A. L. (p) 4,000 
Gainesville S. A. L. (p) 4,000 
Jacksonville S.A.L. 
Miami r&¢. 4,000 
SAL. 
St. Petersburg S. A. L. (p) 2,000 
Tampa S. A. L. (p) ,000 
GEORGIA 
Athens S. A. L. (p) 2,000 
Atlanta A. & W.P. 
C. of Ga. (p) 4,000 
Sou 2,000 
Augusta A. & W.P. 
Columbus C. of Ga. (p) 4,000 
Macon C. of Ga. (p) 4,000 
Savannah (Piers) C. of Ga. 6,000 
S.A.L. 
AL. 5,000 
Waycross Tfr. At. 2,000 
IDAHO 
Boise U. P. 
Pocatello U.P. 
ILLINOIS 
Bloomington Mw. ¥. <, 4,000 
Champaign N. Y.C. 4,000 
Chicago (Corwith) A.T.&S.F. 4,000 
CaO. 4,000 
C. & E. L. 8,000 
C.B.& Q. 5,000 
Erie (p) 5,000 
G.M. & O. 5,000 
(Polk St.) P.R.R 
(Halsted St.) P.R.R 
(16th St.) C.& N. W. 4,000 
C.R. 1. & P. 4,000 
Wab. 6,000 
he 4,000 
(Polk St.) MY. <. 6,000 
C. M. St. P. & P 
G.T. W. 
N.Y. C. & St. L 4,000 
(p) Denotes platform 
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Station 


Danville 
Decatur 
East St. Louis 


Eldorado 
Galesburg 
Harrisburg 
Joliet 
Kankakee 
Mattoon 
Moline 
Morrison 
Mt. Carmel 
Paris 
Quincy 
Rock Island 
Rockford 
Shelbyville 
Streator 


Anderson 


Batesville 
Columbus 
Connersville 
Crawfordsville 
khart 
Evansville 
Fort Wayne 


Gibson 
Goshen 
Greensburg 
Indianapolis 


Jeffersonville 


Kokomo 
LaPorte 
Lafayette 
Lawrencebura 
Logansport 
Marion 
Mishawaka 


Muncie 

New Castle 
Shelbyville 
South Bend 


ILLINOIS (Cent.) 


Railroad 


NYG. 
Wab. 


Wab. _ 


earn 
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Max. Capy. 
Lb 
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38 


PURDD 
838 


DO 
8 
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83 3 


s 


8838 


33333338 


PPPNS LANDA 
oo 


3 
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INDIANA (Cont.) 


ong 


Max. Capy. 
Station Railroad Lb. 
Terre Haute N. Y.C 4,000 
Wabash NM. Y.¢C 4,000 
Winchester nyc 4,000 
lIOwA 
Cedar Rapids C.R. 1. & P. 4,000 
Davenport C.R.1. & P. 2,000 
Des Moines C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 
Fort Madison A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Sioux City G. N. (p) 4,000 
KANSAS 
Atchison A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
M. P. 6,000 
Dodge City A.T. &S. F. 4,000 
Emporia A.T. &S. F. 4,000 
Garden City A.T.&S. F. 4,000 
Hutchinson A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
Kansas City St. L.-S. F. 
Newton A.T. &S. F. 4,000 
Salina U.P. 
Topeka A.T. & S. F. 4,000 
Wichita A. T. & S. F. 4,000 
M. P. 4,000 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville B. & O. (p) 5,000 
P.R.R. 
N. Y.C. 4,000 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria M. P. 6,000 
New Orleans 
(Piers) <. 4,000 
(Freight Sta.) iC, 2,000 
(Piers) L. & N. 4,000 
K.C.S.-Li& A 4,000 
Sou. 2,000 
T. &P. 4,000 
Shreveport K.C.S.-L.& A 10,000 
T.&P. ,000 
St. L.S. W. (p) 4,000 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore 
(Camden Sta.) B. & O. 6,000 
(Canton Sta. Lots.) P. R. R. 
(President Sta.) P.R.R. 
Cumberland B. & O. 6,000 
Hagerstown P.R.R. 
Locust Point B. & O. 6,000 
Port Covington Term. W. M. 6,500 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston (Kneeland St.) N. Y. C. (B. & A.) 6,000 
iers N. Y.N.H. & 4,000 
B. & M. 4,000 
Chelsea B. & M. ,000 
East Cambridge N. Y. C. (B. & A.) 4,000 
Everett B. & M. ,000 
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MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) MINNESOTA NEW JERSEY i 
P F Max. Capy. Max. Capy* Max. Capy. 
om Station Railroad a Station Railroad b. Station Railroad Lb. 3 
a Gloucester B. & M. 2,000 Duluth NEP: 4,000 Camden P.R.R. t 
; Holyoke B. & M. 2,000 Minneapolis N. P. 4,000 Croxton Tr. Erie 5,000 r 
000 ; Ipswich B. & M. 2,000 G.N. 2,000 Greenville Piers P.R.R. . 
000 : Lynn B. & M. 2,000 C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 Hoboken (City) D.L. & W. 4,000 - 
000 AY Lawrence B. & M. i C. M. St. P. & P. (Term. Piers) D.L. & W. 4,000 ‘ 
4 Malden B. & M. 2,000 St. Cloud G.N. 2,000 Jersey City Piers P.R.R. - 
3 Palmer N. Y.C. (B.& A.) (p) 4,000 St. Paul G.N. 2,000 (B,C, E,G,land 
_ F | Pittsfield N. Y.C.(B.& A.)(p) 4,000 N. P. 4,000 Claremont Term.) L. V. 6,000 g 
900 i Salem B. & M. 2,000 C. M. St. P. & P. 2,000 Jersey City Erie 5,000 
\@ Springfield N. Y. C. (B. & A.) 4,000 C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 N. Y.C. 4,000 L 
200 3 altham B. & M. 2,000 Willmar G. N. (p) 4,000 Newark D.L.& W 
900 4 Watertown B. & M. 2,000 P.R.R. , - 
t Worcester N. Y.C. (B. & A.) 4,000 MISSISSIPPI — Brunswick He a R. Ww 
. ‘assaic -L.& » 
ae MICHIGAN ee GM. &O.{p) 3000 ~—C«ienton PRR. 
00 Adrian WEY.C; 4,000 Meridian G. M. & O. (p) 8,000 Ww : Rdg. 6,000 
“4 yy eee C.&O.(P.M,) 6,000 eehawken Piers Erie 4,000 
v4 Ann Arbor N. Y.C.(p) 4,000 MISSOURI sia a 
00 Battle Creek N. bf 4 ao jae City mm ? - 6,000 NEW MEXICO 
. ee D oplin ft. L.- 
o butyric a ot a ~~ YS 
m Cadillac PRR — 4,000 Las Vegas ALT. &S.F. 4,000 
00 Detroit Cc. & O.(P.M.) 6,000 U.P. 6,000 Santa Fe A.T.&S. F. 4,000 
00 ey 6,000 C.B.&O 5,000 N oO 
PRR. . St. L.-S. F. EW YORK 
ij GLW reo Wab. 6,000 Albany D. & H 6,000 
00 f — CTW. aa St. Joseph C.B.&Q. 4,000 Auburn N.Y. C. 4,000 
: Flint C'2.0.(P.M) py St. Louis (Broadway) C. & E. I. 8,000 Batavia N. Y.C. 4,000 
00 : 7 —_ C B. & > 5,000 Binghamton Ls U 4 W. ‘aie 
; ' .T.W. J ) : rie (p i 
Grand Rapids C.&0.(P.M) 6,000 (3 eaten) a 4,000 Block Rock N.Y. 4,000 
0 G.i.W ‘ St. L.-S. W 5,000 Brooklyn (Bushwick) L. 1. 
tS _ (Broadway) St. L.-S. F. (N. 4th St.) P.R.R. 
0 | Hillsdale N.Y. C.(p) 4,000 — — BLS 
10 come Gtw. 00 Springfield (Till St.) St. L.-S. F. D.L.& W. 
0 yan Ye yes (Chase St.) St. L.-S. F. i ag = 
; ; EN 26. j ab. ; 
;. & ai FRR Sail MONTANA N.¥.C 4,000 
0 N. Y¥.C. (p) 4,000 _—Billings N. P. 4,000 Bac 6,000 
0 i Lansing C. & O. (P.M.) 6,000 Butte N.P. 4,000 N.Y.C.& StL 
0 i G.T, W. 4000 — Great Falls G.N. 2,000 Cobleskill DaH. 
3 N. Y.C. 4,000 Harlowton CALS. Pee: De idk N.Y.¢C eon 
i Monroe NYC. 4000 =~ Howre G.N. 2,000 Elmira D.L..&W ne 
‘ Mt. Clemens G.T.W. 4.000 Helena N. P. 4,000 saben P 'R "R 3 
0 Muskegon C a O. (P. M.) 6,000 Missoula N. P. 4,000 Fulton D.L.& W 
et Le. : 
Niles N.Y.C. 4000 NEBRASKA Hodvon Falls eH 3500 
") Owosso G.T. W. 4,000 Grand Island U. P. Jamestown Erie (p) 5,000 
N. Y.C. 4,000 Lincoln U' P* Kingston N. Y¥.C 4,000 
) i Petoskey P.R.R. C.B.&O 4,000 Little Fall N. Y.C. 4, 
! | Port Huron G.T.W. 4,000 _ North Platte "? Hp carn NLY.C. 4,000 
aginaw C. & O.(P. M.) 6,000 Omaha C.B. &Q. 5,000 Long Island City —_L. I. ; 
G.T. W. 4,000 ULP. Mechanicville D. & H. 6,000 
iM: ¥2¢. 4,000 CRA. aP. 2,000 B.&M 2,000 
St, John's G. i: W. 4,000 M. P. 4,000 New York City ark : 
: ROR. Des. St. (Piers 27-8- 
) j N. ¥.C.(p) 4,000 NEVADA ee ee 
) 7 Traverse City P.R.R 
, Vane Aly: Las Vegas U.P. 37th St. P.R.R. 
! Ewe. 4,000 Reno FP: 4,000 Piers 49-50 P.R.R. 
(p) Denotes platform trucks 
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NEW YORK (Cont.) 


Station Railroad 


New York City (Cont.) 
Piers 13-41-68 
N. River 
Pier 26 E. River 
Pier 22 
Pier 39 
W. 26th St. : 
Pier 48 Erie 
Duane St. Erie (p) 
W. 28th St. Erie (p) 
Pier 10, N. River C. of N. J. 
Piers 8-38-66 
N. River Ee 
149th St. (Bronx) L. 
Pier 44, E. River L.. 
Term. (E. 34th St. & 

. River) 
Export Piers 
Pier 34 
Barclay St. 

St. John's Park 

33rd St. 

60th St. 
Niagara Falls 

orth Tonawanda 
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Plattsburg 
Rochester 
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Rome 

St. George Tfr. 
Schenectady 
Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

West Hempstead 
Whitehall 
Yonkers 


A, eee 
AZ anTan9nan 


Durham 
Lumberton 
Roanoke Rapids 
Winston-Salem 
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NORT' 
Fargo 


Grand Forks 
Minot 


aaZO 
ZZ"Z 9 


OHIO 
P.R.R. 
B. & ©. (p) 
Erie (p) 


Akron 


(p) Denotes platform trucks 
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FAST, FLEXIBLE TERMINAL 


Max. Capy’ 
Lb. 


FACILITIES 


OHIO (Cont.) 


Station 
Alliance 


Ashtabula 
Barberton 
Bellefontaine 
Brighton 
Canton 
Carey 
Chillicothe 
Cincinneti 


Cleveland 


(Davenport) 
(Woodland Ave.) 


Columbus 


Coshocton 
Dayton 


Elyria 
Franklin 
Fremont 
Galion 
Hamilton 
lronton 
Kenton 
Lima 


Mansfield 
Marion 
Massillon 
Middletown 

ewark 
New London 
Painesville 
Portsmouth 
Sandusky 
Shelby 
Sidney 
Springfield 
Steubenville 
Tiffin 


Toledo 





Troy 
Urbana 
Warren 


West Carrollton 
Willoughby 


Max. Capy. 
Railroad Lb. 
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Station Railroad 
Youngstown P.R.R 
Erie 
B. & O. 
ny. 
Zanesville P.R.R. 
N. Y. C. (p) 
OKLAHOMA 
Muskogee M.-K.-T. 
Oklahoma City A.T. & S. F. 
C.R.1.&P. 
Tulsa St. 1..<9.F. 
Waynoka A. T. & 5. F. 
OREGON 
Portland U. P. 
5-?. 
S.P. & S. 
PENNSYLV 
Altoona P.R.R 
Beaver Falls P.R.R 
N.Y 
Bellefonte P.R.R 
Chambersburg P.R.R. 
Coatesville P.R.R. 
Connellsville B. & O. 
Downingtown P.R.R. 
Economy P.R.R. 
Erie P.R.R. 
NYC, 
Franklin Mm. YC. 
Harrisburg P.R.R. 
Lancaster P.R.R. 
Lebanon P.R.R. 
Rdg. 
Lewistown P.R.R. 
Meadville Erie 
Newberry Jct. Tir. Rdg. 
N. Y.C. (p) 
New Castie P.R.R. 
Oil City P.R.R. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Tfr. P.R.R. 
S. Philadelphia Sta.P. R. R. 
Federal St. Sta. P.R.R. 
Produce Term. P.R.R. 
Broad & Wash. Av.P.R.R. 
31st & Chestnut St. P.R. R. 
Walnut St. Sta. P.R.R. 
Dock St. Sta. P.R.R. 
Shackamaxon Sta. P. R. R. 
Kensington Sta. P.R.R. 
Fairhill Sta. P.R.R. 
Ontario St. Sta. P.R.R. 
Willow & Noble St.Rdg. 
Ches’t. (Pier 8S.) Rdg. 
Wayne Jct. Thr. Rdg. 
Pier 24 8B. & O. 
Produce Term. B. & O. (p) 
Race St. B. & O. (p) 


OHIO (Cont.) 


ANIA 











Max. Capy. 
Lb. 


.C.(P. & L. E.) (p) 4,000 
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Station 


Pitcairn Tfr. 

Pittsburgh 
Fed, St. 
11th St. 


Pottstown 
Reading 


Scranton Tfr. 
Steelton 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washineton 
Wikes-Barre 
Williamsport 
York 


Providence 


Columbia 


Sioux Falls 
Watertown 


Memphis 


Amarillo 
Corpus Christi 
Dallas 


EI Paso 
Fort Worth 


Galveston 
Harlingen 
Houston 


Laredo 
Lubbock 
San. Antonio 


PENNSYLVANIA (Cont.) 


(p) Denotes platform trucks 
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Max. Capy. 
Railroad Lb. 
P.R.R 
PRR: 
P.R.R. 
B. & O. 6,000 
N.Y.C.(P.&L.E.) 6,000 
P.R.R. 
P.R.R. 
Rdg. 6,000 
D.L. & W. 
P.R.R. 
D.L. & W. 
P.R.R. 
P.R.R. 
P.R.R. 
P.R.R. 
P.R.R. 
P.R.R. 
P.R.R. 
RHODE ISLAND 
N. Y.N.H. &H. 4,000 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
A.C.L. (p) 2,000 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
G. N. (p) 4,000 
G.N. (p) 4,000 
TENNESSEE 
a 4,000 
St. L.-S. F. 
Sou. 2,000 
C.R.1 & P. 2,000 
TEXAS 
A.T. &S. F. 4,000 
M. P. 2,000 
A. T, & S. F. 4,000 
C.R.1.& P 
St. L. S.W 5,000 
T. &P. 4,000 
M.-K.-T, 2,000 
A.T. &S.F 4,000 
A. T. & S. F 4,000 
C.R. 1. & P. 2,000 
T.&P. 2,000 
M.-K.-T. 2,000 
A. T. & S. F 4,000 
M. P. 2,000 
C.R. 1. & P. 4,000 
M. P. 4,000 
M.-K.-T. 5,000 
M. P. 2,000 
A. T. & S. F 4,000 
M.-K.-T. 2,000 
M. P. 2,000 





Station Railroad 
Temple TL & 
Tyler StL. S W'e ) 
Waco St. L. S. W. (p) 
Wichita Falls M.-K.- 
UTAH 
Oaden UaP. 
Salt Lake City U.P. 
W. P. 
VERMONT 
Newport Storage 
Shed C.P.R. 
VIRGINIA 
Bedford N. & W. (p) 
Bristo! N. & W. 
r6 bone | N. & W. 
Martinsville N. & W. 
Norfolk (Pier S) N. & W. 
(City Sta.) N. & W. 
Von. 
P.R.R. 
Petersburg N. & W. 
Yl aa 6 
Pinner's Point Sou. 
AJC. EL. 
Portsmouth 5; Aut. 
Pulaski N. & W. 
Radford N, & W. 
Richmond AGE. 
Roanoke N. & W. 
Shenandoah N. & W. 
Winchester P.R.R. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle uP. 
G.N. 
N. P. 
C. M. St. P. & P 
Spokane N. P. 
G.N. 
S.P.&S 
Tacoma G.N. 
N. P. 
Yakima N.P. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Bluefield N. & W. 
Charleston NYG. 
Clarksburg B. & O. 
Huntington Cc. & O. 
Mullens Von. (p) 
Norton N. & W. 
Parkersburg B. & O. (p) 
heeling B. & O. (p) 
Williamson N. & W. 





4,000 


3,000 


33 


38 


s 


PPAPWR BN 
8338 
ooo 


s 


338 


338838 


NHUVIN & PO br 


WISCONSIN 


Station Railroad 
Milwaukee Cc. M. St. P. & P. 
G.T. W. 
Superior G.N. 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne U. P. 
ALBERTA (Canada) 
Edmonton . P.R. (p) 
Lethbridge CPR. 


BRITISH et a (Canada) 


Vancouver Piers 
C, p R. 
Frt. Sta. & Thr. C.N.R. 


MANITOBA (Canada) 


Winnipeg C.N. 
C. P. R. (p) 


Fa 


NEW BRUNSWICK (Canada) 


St. John Piers C.N.R. 
St. John Reed's Point C. P. R. 
West St. John (winter)C. P. R. 


NOVA SCOTIA (Canada) 


Digby € P:R: 
Halifax Piers C.N.R. 
ONTARIO (Canada) 
Cornwall C.N.R. 
Fort William C. P. R. (p) 
Galt C. P.R. (p) 
Guelph C.N.R. 
Kitchener C.N.R. 
London C.N.R. 
C. P. R. (p) 
Merritton C.N.R. 
North Bay C. P. R. (p) 
Ottawa C.N.R. 
Peterboro C.N.R. 
Point Edward Piers C.N.R. 
Port Arthur Piers C.N.R. 
St. Catharines C.N.R. 
Stratford C.N.R. 
Toronto C.N.R. 
C.P.R. 
West Toronto C. P. R. (p) 
indsor C.N.R. 
QUEBEC (Canada) 


Montreal Piers 


(summer) C.P.R 
C.N.R 

Frt. Sta. & Thr. C.N.R 
Place Viger Sta. C.P.R 
uebec C.N.R 
Sherbrooke Crk 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Speed ‘em Up 


Modern telephone, telegraph, loud-speaker 
and radio facilities expedite shippers’ 


freight in yards and on the _ road 


Leshuapalicrs in yards and freighthouses, radio and 
inductive communication systems on the road and in 
vards, printing telegraph networks between offices in 
distant cities, and conventional telephone and telegraph 
service—all of these facilities are contributing largely 


To expedite freight, many roads have placed in service two- 
way talk-back and paging loud-speakers for the direction of 
switching crews on the ground in classification yards, such as 
this Baltimore & Ohio installation in its Barr yard at Riverdale, 
Il. The yardmaster sits at a loud-speaker control panel in 
one of two new identical communication towers which dominate 
the yard. The new communication facilities save about 20 min. 
for each westbound train entering the yard 


Several roads are increasing overall efficiency of train opera- 
tion on the road by use of two-way radio communication be- 
tween the head and rear ends of freight trains. The engineer 
of this Erie freight train is talking by radio to the conductor 
in the caboose. The Erie’s installation also includes several 
radio-equipped wayside offices for two-way communication with 
trains 


Talk-back loudspeakers in yards, such as this installation on 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western at Pueblo, Colo., permit 
two-way conversation to be carried on between the yardmaster 
and crewmen, thus expediting switching 
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to increased overall operating efficiency of freight 
trains, and thereby insuring more efficient service to 
shippers. A few examples of how this is being ac- 
complished are illustrated here. 

Two-way and paging loud-speakers, as well as radio 
and inductive systems for communication between yard- 
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masters and crews in yards and industrial areas, are 
saving considerable time in the classification and switch- 
ing of cars. Two-way communication between the 
head and rear ends of freight trains, as well as be- 
tween trains and wayside offices on the road, is reduc- 
ing unusual delays such as those incurred as a result 
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Two-way radio communication between yardmasters and switch- 
ing engines in yards and industrial areas is affording more 
efficient service to shippers, because last-minute instructions 
to pick up or deliver cars may be transmitted instantly. This 
fireman on a Diesel-electric locomotive of the Toledo Terminal 
Railroad is receiving such an instruction by radio from the yard- 
master at Boulevard yard in Toledo 


Printing telegraph systems speed up the transmission of important 
messages concerning freight movements, thus affording better 
service to shippers. This machine is transmitting a message from 
the Norfolk & Western’s communications office at Portsmouth, 


Ohio 


The handling of l.c.l. freight in large freighthouses is ex- 
pedited by telephone and loud-speaker systems by means of 
which loaders, checkers and other employees are informed 
immediately of changing conditions. This Missouri Pacific freight- 
house in Kansas City has a loud-speaker attached to an over- 


head beam 


of hot boxes, pulled draw bars, dragging brake rigging 
or other equipment failures, thus effecting substantial 
savings in the time freight trains are on the road be- 
tween terminal points. 

Printing telegraph installations in freight yards fa- 
cilitate delivery and processing of train consists well 
in advance of train arrivals, thereby enabling yard- 
masters to line up yard tracks and crews in advance 
and to start the classification of the trains without delay 
immediately upon their arrival. Similarly, such fa- 
cilities between yards and various strategic points else- 
where on the railroad permit closer records to be kept 
of cars en route, enabling the railroads to keep their 
shippers and consignees advised as to where shipments 
are and when they will arrive. 

Modern carrier communication equipment makes it 
possible to install more telephone and printing tele- 
graph circuits on existing line wires, so that more 
messages can be handled between distant points. Modern 
communication facilities are thus doing a lot to keep 
trains rolling and to provide the shippers with the 
optimum in freight service. 
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By saving train time otherwise lost waiting on 
sidings new signal systems speed up the move- 


ment of freight—with safety 


tae railroads are making important reductions in the 
overall time of freight en route by the use of modern 
signaling facilities to minimize or eliminate time lost 
when cars are passing through yards or when trains 
are making meets at sidings. Car retarders, power 
switches and signals have been installed in about 45 
large classification yards to increase their operating ca- 
pacity—day and night—regardless of adverse weather. 
They insure that cars are delivered on expedited sched- 
ule to connecting lines or to consignees. The uses of 
these signaling appliances are discussed in an article 
devoted to freight yards, elsewhere in this issue. The 
following outline deals with applications of signaling 
systems on the line of road. 


Automatic Block for Safety 


For many years the railroads have been installing 
automatic block signaling to improve safety of train 
operations and thereby prevent damage or delays to 
freight that might otherwise result from collisions be- 
tween trains, misplaced main-track switches, and foul- 
ing of main track by cars drifting on spurs. Numerous 
roads further increase the protection afforded by au- 
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MODERN SIGNALING—The Expediter 








tomatic signaling by introducing devices which set the 
signals to stop trains if damaged brake beams or other 
defective equipment is dragging from freight trains. 
Some roads have devices to detect floods; to check the 
alinement of bridges; and to detect a fall of large 
rocks on the tracks. Protective systems of this na- 
ture, based primarily on automatic block signaling, 
are now in service on more than 106,000 track miles 
throughout Canada and the United States, expediting 
safe and regular freight service on nearly all through 
routes. 

Also, at more than 4,600 junctions and crossings of 
tracks, the railroads have installed interlockings to 
operate switches and signals. Each such interlocking is 
enhancing safety and eliminating train delays that 
otherwise would be occasioned at crossings and by the 
operation of hand-throw switches. Further time is saved 
at these points because train movements are coordinated 
under the direction of one man from a single control 
machine. 


New System in Extended Territories 


All these benefits of increased safety and savings in 
train time are now being secured on an extended 
mileage of road with a new system of signaling known 
as centralized traffic control. This system includes not 
only automatic block as protection, but also power 
switch machines at sidings which eliminate train stops 
formerly required to allow trainmen to operate hand- 
throw switches. These power switches, as well as the 
signals at these switches—on an entire division of 
100 mi. or more—are all controlled by a machine in 
a dispatcher’s office. Such a control machine includes 
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The illuminated track diagram on C. T. C. control machines 
indicates the progress being made by trains, so that the dis- 
patcher, by means of levers, can set siding switches and signals 
to make close meets, thus saving train time. This machine 
on the Union Pacific at Los Vegas, Nev., controls part of the 
625 mi. of continuous C. T. C. between Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Daggett, Cal., on the route to Los Angeles 


On some sections of the double track, like this line of the 
Boston & Maine, both tracks are signaled for train operation in 
both directions under C. T. C: control, so that faster trains can 
be run around slower ones of the same direction, with all trains 
continuing at normal speed, rather than delaying some of them 
on sidings 


On the Seaboard Air Line, among other roads, the power 
switch machines at sidings in C. T. C. territory are controlled 
by a dispatcher so that trains can enter and depart without 
stopping to operate handthrow stands, thus saving several 
minutes for each train 


The Norfolk & Western is one of the roads that has installed 
detectors—such as this installation of fencing on high poles— 
which, when struck by falling rocks, operate signals to stop 
trains and prevent accidents 


Removal of a second main track, which results in a sub- 
stantial reduction in maintenance expense, is sometimes possible 
when C. T. C. is in service, as in this installation on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


The Canadian National saves train time by using C. T. C. 
to authorize train movements by signal indication on 188 mi. 
between Halifax, N. S., and Moncton, N. B. 
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an illuminated track diagram that indicates by a series 
of lights the location and progress being made by all 
trains. Based on this up-to-the-minute information, a 
dispatcher sets the switches and signals to advance 
trains for close meets, thereby saving more time. 

On many busy single-track lines, centralized traffic 
control is saving an average of about one minute for 
each through freight train for each mile operated. 
Train time is being saved on some sections of double 
track where centralized traffic control is used to au- 
thorize train movements in both directions on each 
track. When a preponderance of traffic is in one di- 
rection or the other, fast trains are diverted to run 
around slower ones, with all trains continuing at normal 
speed. 

The railroads have adopted C.T.C. so rapidly during 
recent years that more than 11,500 track miles are now 
so equipped in Canada and the United States. Of this 
total, more than one-tenth—1,443 mi.—was installed in 
1948, and further extensive projects are underway. A 
few of the outstanding installations of C.T.C. are: (1) 
On the Canadian National, 188 mi. between Halifax, 
N. S., and Moncton, N. B.; (2) on the Seaboard Air 
Line, nearly all of the entire 1,000-mi. main line be- 
tween Richmond, Va., and Miami, Fla.; (3) on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, 466 mi. of single track 
and some double track on the 570-mi. route between 
Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake City, Utah; (4) on the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 476 mi. between Lin- 
coln, Neb., and Denver; and (5) on the Union Pacific, 
625 mi. between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Daggett, 
Cal., on the route to Los Angeles. 

These installations of modern signaling are so exten- 
sive and widely scattered that freight in transit on 
nearly all transcontinental routes is being expedited sev- 
eral hours by the C.T.C. These savings, coordinated 
with reductions: in train time being accomplished by 
better locomotives and track, are putting freight at 
destinations earlier than ever before. 
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Rebuttal Sessions End 
Ex Parte 168 Hearings 


Requests indicate 41 hours of 
oral argument on rate increase 


Hearings on the railroads’ Ex Parte 
168 petition for a permanent freight-rate 
increase of 13 per cent were closed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Divi- 
sion 2 on May 13, after it had received 
rebuttal testimony in Washington, D. C., 
on that day. On May 16, the entire 
commission began hearing oral argument 
at which the time requested by interested 
parties for the purpose of making their 
presentations totaled 41 hours. The 13 
per cent increase proposed by the rail- 
roads would supplant the interim ad- 
vance of 5.2 per cent which was approved 
by the commission in its report of De- 
cember 29, 1948. 


Traffic Drop Estimated 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice-president 
of the Association of American Railroads 
and director of its Bureau of Railway 
Economics, was the first witness at the 
May 13 hearing sessions. He appeared to 
hring up to date some of the estimates 
and statistical data which he had pre- 
sented when he appeared at the earlier 
hearings in March. Railroad traffic in 
1949, he said, will be less than he esti- 
mated at that time. 

His latest estimate, based on data sub- 
mitted by 34 representative roads, is that 
the ton-miles this year will total approxi- 
mately 573.3 million, or 10.2 per cent less 
than in 1948; and that the passenger 
miles will total about 35.9 billion, a drop 
of 12.6 per cent. The B.R.E. director’s 
March estimates forecasted drops of 8.2 
per cent in ton-miles and 11.4 per cent 
in passenger-miles. 

As to financial results, Dr. Parmelee 
noted that the net railway operating 
income for this year’s first quarter— 
$128,415,886—was 10 per cent under that 
of the comparable 1948 period; and that 
the net income of approximately $59,000,- 
000 represents a drop of 21.3 per cent. 
His index of average unit prices of rail- 
way materials and supplies, including 
fuel, which is based on 1933 as 100, was 
267.8 as of May 1. This compared with 
278.4 on February 1 and 248.1 on No- 
vember 1, 1947. The fuel index was 297.5 
on May, 1, as compared with 313.9 on 
February 1 and 291.3 on November 1, 
1947. 

John S. Burchmore, counsel for the 
National Industrial Traffic League, in- 
troduced the testimony of one witness— 
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GENERAL NEWS 


William B. Saunders, transportation con- 
sultant. Mr. Saunders offered an exhibit 
which he explained generally as an under- 
taking to show that railroad estimates in- 
dicated that the carriers would spend 
in 1949 “some $323,000,000 . . . over and 
above what would be required if the 
same efficiency and productivity or pro- 
gram of expenditures was maintained in 
1949 ... as in 1948.” As Mr. Saunders 
otherwise explained his contention, it was 
that the allowances in carrier estimates 
for increases in expenses were greater 
by $323 million than the amount re- 
quired to meet wage and price changes 
alone. The witness’ figures and some of 
his statistical methods were challenged in 
cross-examination by Jacob Aronson, vice- 
president of the New York Central, who 
is chief counsel for the railroads in the 
case. 


Agricultural “Calculations” 


J. K. Knudson, attorney for the De- 
partment of Agriculture, offered the re- 
buttal testimony of J. C. Winter, chief 
of the Transportation Facilities Division 
in the Marketing Facilities Branch of the 
department’s Production and Marketing 
Administration. The rebuttal was a reply 
to the attack made on Mr. Winter’s earlier 
testimony and exhibits by A. H. Gass, 
chairman of the Car Service Division, 
A.A.R. (see Railway Age of April 23, 





page 49). In the presentation which Mr. 


Gass assailed, Mr. Winter compared 
transit times on various shipments of agri- 
cultural commodities with what he cal- 
culated should be “normal” transit times 
if railroad operations were as efficient 
as Mr. Winter thought they should be. 
Mr. Gass’ reply indicated that railroad 
records of the transit times were at 
variance with those used by Mr. Winter 
for many of the shipments involved. 

In his rebuttal testimony, Mr. Winter said 
that the differences between car-arrival 
dates used by him and those shown in rail- 
road records were due to the fact that his 
“arrival” dates were those on which the 
shipper received notice of arrival. The 
discrepancies were generally explained 
by “failure of notification,” he suggested. 
Mr. Winter’s recheck of his figures was 
made on a sample basis by going over 
again the situation as to arrivals at 
Buffalo, N. Y.; but he admitted to Mr. 
Aronson that he made no check of N.Y.C. 
records to see whether or not some of the 
delays were due to the time required for 
inspection of the shipments. 

Another member of the Department of 
Agriculture’s staff, Donald C. Leavens, 
also testified briefly. He introduced and 
explained an exhibit consisting of tables 
showing yields on bonds and stocks and 
other financial data of a general nature. 
Other presentations included those of the 








BOXCAR REUNION.—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville cars Nos. 1 and 2 got together 
on March 23 for the first time since their delivery from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company almost two years ago. No. 1 was assisted to home rails for display at the 
Railroad Fair at Chicago last summer, but all other movements of the two cars have 
been the result of the natural flow of traffic. No. 1 had been on 51 railroads and No. 2 
on 61 railroads before the coincidental homecoming. The cars are loading at Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., before a coupled journey to San Francisco, Cal. 








News Department continued on next left-hand page 
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A LOCOMOTIVE 
MODERNIZED WITH THE FRANKLIN 
SYSTEM OF STEAM DISTRIBUTION 
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- | ... faster 
with less fuel and 
: lower maintenance 


There are no other changes or combinations of 
vd. changes which you can make in existing steam 
- ' motive power that will produce such funda- 
mental improvements in locomotive performance 
as equipping the engine with the Franklin Sys- 
tem of Steam Distribution, using poppet valves. 
Without increasing fuel consumption or boiler 
capacity, you can increase horsepower at normal 
operating speeds by 19% to 30%. When this 
greater power is not being utilized, you will 
normally achieve average fuel savings ranging 
from 15% to 25%, depending on operating con- 
a ’ ditions. 

We would like to give you figures to show what 
+ can be expected in the way of improvements 
from your own locomotives. 
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On February 4th, Sante Fe’s 4-8-4 type loco- yet available it is evident that fuel and water 


motive, No. 3752, re-entered service—modern- consumption are substantially reduced. To date 
ized and equipped with the Franklin System of valve-gear maintenance has been practically 
Steam Distribution, Type B. It went into regu- nil and there is every indication that — with 
lar freight service immediately and has con- poppet valves, with the simplicity of the rotary 


tinued in this service without interruption. It valve-gear that has all driving parts located 
has proved its ability to handle heavier loads on the outside, and with improved drifting 
and has made some remarkable cuts in running — machinery maintenance will be reduced and 
time of heavy freights. While figures are not locomotive availability greatly increased. 

















FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY 
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National Coal Association, a group of 17 
steel companies, a group of eastern meat 
packers, and the Reynolds Metals Com- 
pany. Some of these were made at a 
“side-show” session where Examiner J. P. 
McGrath presided. Thus the hearing was 
concluded in one day as had been planned. 


How Passenger Deficit 
Cuts Into Freight Net 


1.C.C. bureau shows effect on 
net railway operating income 


How deficits from passenger operations 
of 1947 and 1948 absorbed more than one- 
third of the net railway operating in- 
comes from freight service in those years 
was pointed up by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
latest issue of its “Monthly Comment.” 
Figures in the bureau’s compilations 
showed that the net from freight service 
reached a peak of $1,561.2 million in 
1948, but the passenger-service deficit of 
$559.9 million was also a peak; and it 
cut last year’s overall net railway operat- 
ing income to $1,002 million. 

For 1947, the net railway operating in- 
come was only $780.7 million, the $1,- 
206.4 million net from freight service 
having been thus trimmed by the $426.5 
million deficit from passenger operations. 
“For both 1947 and 1948,” the bureau 
said, “the dollar deficit in passenger net 
railway operating income was equivalent 
to between 35 and 36 per cent of the 
net from freight service. These percentage 
equivalents are substantially higher than 
those for any of the prewar years 1936- 
41 excepting only 1938, despite the high 
level of freight service net railway operat- 
ing income in the past two years. Be- 
cause of the sharp decline in business 
in 1938, however, the passenger service 
net railway operating deficit in that year 
was equivalent to 40.76 per cent of the 
net from freight service.” 


Wartime Years Exceptional 


Meanwhile, the bureau had noted that 
the railroads had net railway operating 
incomes from passenger operations dur- 
ing the four war years, 1942-45: It at- 
tributed that favorable showing to “troop 
movements, gasoline rationing, furlough 
travel, cessation of passenger automo- 
bile production, and other factors.” And 
it added that the passenger earnings 
were then accounting “in no small de- 
gree for the high totals of net railway 
operating income- from the combined 
services recorded in the war year.” In 
1942, when the net railway operating in- 
come was at its peak of $1,484.5 mil- 
lion, the net from passenger operations 
was $89.3 million; and in 1943, when 
the net was $1,359.8 million, the pas- 
senger-service net was $279.8 million. In 
the other two years in which it was 
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profitable, 1944 and 1945, the passenger 
service earned nets of $234.1 million and 
$230.1 million, respectively. The 1946 
deficit totaled $139.7 million. 

Other figures presented by the bureau 
showed the net railway operating incomes 
from freight service and from passenger 
and allied services for 1948 and 1947 as 
reported by 27 large roads, together with 
the operating ratios for each class of 
service. Every one of the 27 roads re- 
ported deficits in net railway operating 
income from passenger service in both 
years. Although the freight net in 1948 
was in every case substantially larger 
than in 1947, the passenger deficits were 
also larger with the single exception of 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. The 
1948 passenger deficits ranged from the 
Nickel Plate’s $3,778,000 to the New York 
Central’s $48,551,000. 

All 1948 passenger-service operating 
ratios of the 27 roads were above 100 
except one—the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford’s 92.69. That road, however, re- 
ported a 1948 deficit from passenger 
operations of $5,568,000. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio’s 210.28 was the highest pas- 
senger operating ratio shown in the 1948 
compilation. That road’s deficit from last 
year’s passenger operations totaled $23,- 
210,000, as compared with a deficit of 
$18,652,000 in 1947, when its ratio was 
192.63. The Nickel Plate’s 214.41 was 
the highest 1947 ratio shown. 

Similar data for all Class I roads by 
territories showed that the Western dis- 
trict had the largest passenger deficits 
in 1948 and 1947—$234.7 million and 
$171.1 million, respectively. Next came 
the Eastern district, with a 1948 deficit 
of $216.5 million, compared with one of 
$169.8 million in 1947. The passenger- 
service operating ratio was highest in the 
Pocahontas region in both years, 177.8 
in 1948 and 160.8 in 1947. The respective 
ratios of the other territories were: 
Eastern district, 120.8 and 113.8; South- 
ern region, 127.4 and 117.6; Western 
district, 132.2 and 119. 

Another article in the “Comment” 
compared the 1948 and 1947 traffic and 
revenue of the Class I roads from the 





JOHN BUDD TO G. N. AS OPERATING 
HEAD; RODDEWIG C. & E. |. CHIEF 


John M. Budd, president of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois since June 1, 1947, was 
on May 12, elected operating vice-presi- 
dent of the Great Northern, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn., effective May 
16. He was succeeded as C. & E. |. head 
by Clair M. Roddewig, vice-president and 
general counsel, who joined the railroad 
in 1946 as general counsel, after having 
served for several years in the law depart- 
ment of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion at Washington, D. C. Mr. Budd, in 
his new position, returns to the road with 
which he began his career in 1926 and 
served continuously except for army duty 
and his tenure with the C. & E. I. He suc- 
ceeds the late Thomas F. Dixon. 











“ 


32 commodities which account for “al- 
most 75 per cent of the total originated 
tonnage and 60 per cent of the total 
freight revenue.” The figures, taken from 
the preliminary summary of freight Com- 
modity Statistics, showed that the 1948 
tonnage originated was above that of 
1947 in 13 of the 32 commodity classes, 
while all 32 classes except corn showed 
increases in revenue. That drop amounted 
to 21.7 per cent, the tonnage of corn 
originated in 1948 having been down 30.6 
per cent from the 1947 total. 

Other changes in tonnages originated 
ranged from a 43.3 per cent increase in 
the case of crude petroleum to a drop of 
(Continued on page 204) 


Justice Department Tries New 
Tack on Eastern Rate Pact 


Department of Justice attorneys sub- 
jected railroad witnesses to extended 
cross-examinations at last week’s hearings 
at Washington, D. C., in connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
consideration of the rate-procedures 
agreement proposed for commission ap- 
proval by eastern roads. This represented 
a reversal of the tactics employed by the 
department at the last month’s hearings 
on the agreement proposed by carrier 
members of the Western Traffic Associa- 
tion. The agreements have been filed 
under section 5a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which was added last year 
by the Bulwinkle-Reed Act. 

When witnesses supporting the western 
agreement were tendered for cross- 
examination, Justice Department attor- 
neys announced that they had no ques- 
tions. They went on to assert that the 
evidence offered by the railroads had 
been insufficient to justify a commission 
order approving the application; that 
such evidence was “irrelevant”; and that 
any cross-examination would be “irrele- 
vant.” Neither did the department offer 
any presentation of its own with respect 
to the western agreement. (See Railway 
Age of April 16, page 79.) 

At the hearings on the eastern agree- 
ment, which were held from May 11 to 
13, inclusive, before Commissioner Rog- 
ers and Examiner Burton Fuller, the 
May 12 and 13 sessions ran into over- 
time to permit completion of the cross- 
examinations. And the department’s at- 
torneys announced their plans to intro- 
duce various documents taken from rec- 
ords of Congressional investigations and 
files of the Association of American 
Railroads. James E. Kilday, ranking Jus- 
tice Department attorney at the hearing, 
said that the documents would be offered 
as evidence designed to show that the 
A.A.R. has in the past participated in 
rate-making activities of the railroads. 
Commissioner Rogers agreed to hold an- 
other session of the hearing on May 18 
for the purpose of receiving this evi- 
dence, although he said that the depart- 
ment had already had ample time to pre- 
pare its case. 

As noted in the Railway Age of May 
14, page 61, the principal witness in 
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support of the eastern agreement was 

John J. Fitzpatrick, chairman of the 
Traffic Executive Association—Eastern 
Territory, who was followed on the wit- 
ness stand by H. W. Von Willer, vice- 
president of the Erie, and Fred Carpi, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania. Other 
railroad witnesses were: J. A. Fisher, 
vice-president, Reading; A. W. Richard- 
son, freight traffic manager, Wabash; 
J. R. MacAnanny, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager, Boston & Maine; O. E. 
Schultz, chairman, Coal, Coke & Iron 
Committee of Trunk Line Territory Rail- 
roads; Vanderbilt Armold, chairman, 
Trunk Line-Central Passenger Commit- 
tee; and F. H. Baird, general passenger 
traffic manager, New York Central. 

Messrs. Carpi, Schultz, Von Willer and 
Fitzpatrick were subjected to the cross- 
examination by Justice Department at- 
torneys, Mr. Fitzpatrick bearing the brunt 
of such questioning. Generally, the cross- 
examination related to the power which 
the plan granted to its top committees, 
ie., the Traffic Executive Association and 
the Presidents Traffic Conference. Also, 
the Justice Department attorneys asked 
questions calculated to support the de- 
partment’s contention that the agreement 
does not, as it purports to do, accord 
individual roads the right to take inde- 
pendent action in rate matters. On that 
matter, Mr. Fitzpatrick cited the provi- 
sion which stipulates that the right of 
independent action is preserved “not- 
withstanding anything in this agreement.” 

Meanwhile, H. A. Hollopeter, trans- 
portation director of the Indiana State 
Chamber of Commerce, appeared to re- 
port that Indiana shippers were in 
“wholehearted support of the general 
provisions and the principles involved in 
this agreement.” However, Mr. Hollo- 
peter proposed two changes in the agree- 
ment. He suggested that action by the 
rate committees should be taken by a 
majority vote, rather than the %4 vote 
provided for in the agreement; and he 
would remove provisions permitting a 
chairman of a rate committee to appeal 
a matter. 

For the National Industrial Traffic 
League, R. V. Craig, general traffic man- 
ager, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, made 
a statement similar to the one he made 
on the western agreement. Thus he put 
the league on record in general support 
of the agreement, but suggested some 
modifications of specific provisions. Like 
Mr. Hollopeter, Mr. Craig would remove 
the provisions permitting a chairman of 
a rate committee to appeal a matter. He 
would also provide for the republication 
of rates being continued beyond an 
originally published expiration date, so 
shippers would have notice of such ex- 
tensions, 

A brief statement of concurrence in 
Mr. Craig’s presentation was made by the 
league’s president—A. H. Schwietert, 
traffic director of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. C. A. Miller, vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 

















The first 36 of 100 steam locomotives ordered from the Baldwin Locomotive Works by 
India were shipped from Philadelphia, Pa., late in April. The streamlined locomotives and 
their tenders, making up the entire cargo of the S. S. Peter Dal, will be unloaded in Bom- 
bay after a 27-day voyage and allocated for passenger service on the Indian State Rail- 
ways. The locomotives are of the 4-6-2 type with a 5-ft. 6-in. gage. Tractive effort is 
rated at 30,600 Ib. Shipping weight of the locomotive is 197,545 Ib. and of the tender 75,565 
Ib. The units are mounted on rails and ride both on deck and in the ship’s hold. They were 
specially blocked and lashed with steel strapping to prevent movement during the roughest 


weather 





tion, announced that this association sup- 
ported the application and adopted Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s presentation with which it 
was in full agreement. 


Freight Car Loadings 


Carloading figures for the week ended 
May 14 were not available when this 
issue went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended May 7 totaled 768,337 cars, 
and the summary for that week as com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the week ended Saturday, May 7 































District 1949 1948 1947 
Eastern © ccccccsccsscsceses 137,328 158,599 162,595 
Allegheny 166,037 180,939 188,618 
Pocahontas 63,878 73,476 74,543 
Southern 115,667 142,887 140,862 
Northwestern ese.» 119,310 129,490 126,154 
Central Western .... 110,104 126,614 125,658 
Southwestern —.... ee 56,013 68,282 65,812 
Tot. Western Dist. 285,427 324,386 317,624 
Total All Roads .. 768,337 880,287 884,242 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

PTOCUCES — ceresenseerere 43,991 40,818 42,023 
Livestock — ccccccssssse 10,508 14,623 14,251 
CORE cscciessste wee 157,249 188,049 189,072 
Coke 14,171 14,104 14,625 
Forest 38,011 43,439 48,722 
RS cacssverne sete 72,780 77,909 70,314 
Merchandise 1. 94,317 110,441 122,626 
Miscellaneous 337,310 390,904 382,609 
BRST. ccansaciestinotanssves 768,337 880,287 884,242 
pO ge rane 785,444 891,115 882,574 
PURE OED Acsccncienes 769,336 851,926 893,712 
PETE LD crasarevigeense 765,890 784,611 865,844 
ROE D  cisceenrseieeee 757,784 682,934 757,839 
Cumulative total 

18 weeks sv. 12,802,055 13,916,485 14,829,675 
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In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended May 7 totaled 74,354 cars, com- 
pared with 74,098 cars for the previous 
week and 75,338 cars for the correspond- 
ing week last year, according to the 
compilation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Revenue Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Totals for Canada: 
May 7, 1949 74,354 32,240 
May 8, 1948 75,338 31,634 
Cumulative totals for Canada: 
May 7, 1949 1,303,261 573,231 
May 8, 1948 1,326,750 652,429 


I. C. C. Lets B. of L. E. 
Intervene in Reparations Cases 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to intervene 
in 17 pending proceedings which involve 
the federal government’s claims for rep- 
arations on railroad rates paid for its 
shipments of various commodities during 
World War II. The brotherhood’s peti- 
tion for leave to intervene asserted the 
petitioner’s opposition to the govern- 
ment’s claims (see Railway Age of April 
2, page 48). 


N. Y. C. Coach-Reconditioning 
Program to Cost $4,000,000 


The New York Central is completing 
this spring the reconditioning of 100 
standard coaches at a total cost of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. After this pro- 
gram, 100 additional standard coaches 
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Some pertinent data on the nation’s newest 





freight steam power - the twenty-two 2-8-4's 
recently delivered to the Louisville & Nash- 
ville by Lima-Hamilton. 


Class M-1 

Service: Freight 
Road Nos.: 1970-1991 
Tractive Force, main cylinders: 65,290 Ib 
Tractive Force, with Booster: 79,290 Ib 
Cylinders: 25" x 32” 

Drivers, Diameter: 69” 

Weight on Drivers: 267,500 Ib 

Weight on Front Trucks: 52,900 Ib 
Weight on Trailing Truck: 127,700 Ib 
Total Weight of Engine: 448,100 Ib 
Fuel: Soft Coal 

Grate Area: 90 sq ft 

Steam Pressure: 265 Ib 

Tender Capacity: 22,000 gal, 25 tons 
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G 
FU tions steam locomotives like these will show 








a good return on their investment. With planned 
scheduling, they can deliver more ton-miles of freight 
per dollar of investment than any other type of 


locomotive. 


CORPORATION 























will be similarly reconditioned in the 
road’s shops at Beech Grove, Ind. All 
cars in the program are being equipped 
with electro-mechanical air-conditioning. 
Besides redecoration of the cars, brighter 
lighting is also being installed. Seats are 
being reupholstered and new flooring 
laid. 





Additional General News appears on 
pages 204 through 208. A list of Current 
Publications may be found on pages 209 
through 211. 





Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 

Missouri Pacific—To abandon a car 
ferry across the Mississippi river and 
5.5 mi. of appurtenant tracks in St. Louis 
County, Mo., and St. Clair County, Ill. 
The application stated that the M.P. has 
found operation under trackage rights 
over the Municipal bridge and lines of 
the Terminal Association of St. Louis less 
costly and more expeditious than the fer- 
ry operation. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford.—To 
withdraw its application to abandon a 
line from Collinsville, Conn., to New 
Hartford, 6.1 mi. The application said 
that developments since the hearing on 
February 21 indicate that prospective in- 
creases in traffic on the line will be suf- 
ficient to warrant its continued operation. 





ORGANIZATIONS 





Superintendents Plan 
For 53rd Annual Convention 


The American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents will hold its fifty-third 
annual meeting at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on June 14, 15, and 16. R. L. Wil- 
liams, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, will.address the superintendents 
and their guests at the annual luncheon 
on Wednesday, June 15, following which 
there will be an inspection tour of the 
Chicago & North Western’s Proviso yard. 
Six committees will present reports on 
subjects of current importance to rail- 
road operating officers. 

Tuespay Morninc, June 14 
Tower Ballroom, Registration 9 a.m.; meeting 
opens 10 a.m. (daylight time) 
Invocation— 
Very Reverend Monsignor William J. Gorman 


Resurrection Church, Chicago 
Charge to Railroad Superintendents— 


John M. Budd 
Operating vice-president, Great Northern 
President’s Address ..s.ccccessesssssesssssesees S. M. Gossage 


Report of Committee No. 4—Benefits from Com- 
plete Dieselization eof Entire Division or Sub- 
division R. F. Jeter, chairman 
Tuespay AFTERNOON, JuNnE 14 
Tower Ballroom, 2 p.m. 
Report of Committee No. 2—Debate on Motion: 
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Rule 99 is Essential in Automatic Block Signal 
Territory. 


affirmative, W. W. Welsh 
negative, D. L. Badgley 








chairmen 
Report of Committee No. 6—New Ideas on Reduc- 
ing Loss and Damage «ss. H. A. Moffitt, chairman 


Tuespay Eventnc, June 14 
Tower Ballroom, 8 p.m. 
An address on railroad personnel matters 
ssseense L. W. Horning 
Vice-president, New York Central 
Wepnespay Morninc, June 15 
Tower Ballroom, 9:30 a.m. 
Report of Committee No. 3—Superintendent’s Re- 
sponsibility in Fostering Better Understanding Be- 
tween Employee and Management 
ER W. G. White, chairman 
Report of Committee No. 5—Modern Methods of 
Communication in Train and Yard Service . 
Melt Seren B. W. Tyler, chairman 
Wepnespay Noon, June 15 
Boulevard Room, 12:30 p.m. 
Annual Luncheon ......000 Speaker: R. L. Williams 
President, Chicago & North Western 
Wepnespay AFTERNOON, June 15 
Inspection Tour ....special Chicago & North West- 
ern train will leave North Western station at 2:30 
p-m. (daylight time), visiting Proviso yard and 
freighthouse. 
Wepnespay Eveninc, June 15 
Tower Ballroom, 8 p.m. 
Movies and short talks on communications in rail- 
road operations, including the Pennsylvania’s film 
and a talk by W. R. Triem, Gen. Supt. of Tele- 
graph. 
Tuurspay Morninc, June 16 
Tower Ballroom, 9:30 a.m. 
Report of Committee No. 1—Methods to Reduce 
Passenger Train Delays at Stations 
A. J. Morrison, chairman 
Report on Proposed Revision of Rules for Opera- 
tion in C.T.C. Territory....C. I. Morton, chairman 
Business Meeting..Election of Officers..Adjournment 


The Southwest Shippers Advisory Board 
will hold its twenty-sixth annual and 
eighty-first regular meeting on May 19-20, 
at the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. The ses- 
sion—preceding the harvest of what 
is estimated to be a bumper grain crop, 
larger even than those of the past few 
years—will feature discussions _ be- 
tween grain representatives and railroad 
operating men concerning storage and 
yard facilities, car supply and transporta- 
tion of the crop. 


The Railroad Enthusiasts, New York 
division, will hold their next meeting on 
May 25, at 7:45 p.m. in room 5928, 
Grand Central Terminal, New York. H. F. 
Brown, electrical engineer of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, will pre- 
sent an illustrated talk on “The Rail- 
roads of Spain.” . 


The Indianapolis Car Inspection Associ- 
ation will hold its 13th annual dinner 
on June 6, at Buckley’s, Cumberland, 
Ind., at 6:00 p.m. standard time. D. E. 
Mumford, superintendent of safety, New 


. York Central, will be the guest speaker; 


the subject of his address will be “Safety 
in the Car Department.” 


The Central Railway Club of Buffalo will 
hold a golf and dinner party at the 
Lancaster Country Club on June 13. The 
tee-off will be at noon, with dinner at 
6:30 p.m. 


John E. Armstrong, chief engineer of 
the Canadian Pacific, was elected presi- 
dent of the Engineering Institute of Canada 
at the 63rd annual general meeting. Mr. 
Armstrong is a past president of the 
American Railway Engineering Associa- 
tion and of the Canadian Railway Club 
in Montreal, Que. 
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The twenty-third annual outing of the 
New York Railroad Club will be held 
Thursday June 9 at the Westchester 
Country Club and Beach Club. The affair 
will feature golf in the morning at the 
Westchester Country Club at Westchester 
Hills, with various activities beginning at 
the Beach Club at 1 p.m. Dinner at six 
will be followed by a special aquacade 
performance at 8 p.m. in the swimming 
pool on the beach club property. 


SUPPLY TRADE 


A. W. Faulconbridge, vice-president of 
the Ajax-Consolidated Company, Chicago, 
also has been appointed vice-president of 
a new company known as the Equipment 
Research Corporation, which has been 
formed by Ajax-Consolidated to handle 
various items in the air conditioning and 
electrical fields. Equipment Research has 
been appointed exclusive sales agents for 
the recently redesigned railroad water 
coolers for coaches and Pullman cars, 
produced by Cordley & Hayes Co. of New 
York, and also are agents for the Cordley 
industrial electric water coolers for use 
in railroad shops, stations and offices. 





T. F. Perkinson, assistant manager of 
the transportation engineering division of 
the apparatus department of the General 
Electric Company, has been appointed 
manager of the division, to succeed C. M. 
Davis, who has retired after nearly 40 
years’ service with the company. 


The Alan Wood Steel Company, Con- 
shohocken, Pa., has announced the fol- 
lowing promotions and transfers in its 
sales department: J. Frederic Land, ap- 
pointed manager of sales, and Leslie S. 
Bishop, sales metallurgist; H. E. Bossert 
transferred from Philadelphia, Pa., dis- 
trict sales to New York district sales, and 
John L. Hallman, from general sales to 
Philadelphia district sales. 


Richard D. Durrett, formerly acting man- 
ager of Diesel product sales of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, has been appointed 
sales manager—Diesel locomotive sales. 


The Hyster Company has opened new 
Los Angeles, Cal., area retail truck sales 
and service facilities at 5301 Pacific 


boulevard, Huntington Park, Cal. 


J. P. Williams, Jr., chairman of the 
board of directors of the Koppers Com- 
pany, has retired from active management 
but will continue in his capacity as chair- 
man of the board. He also will serve the 
company as an adviser on special prob- 
lems. Mr. Williams was elected executive 
vice-president of Koppers in 1933, and 
president in 1939. He held the positions 
of chairman of the board and president 
from October, 1944, to April, 1946, when 
General Brehon Somervell was elected 
president. Mr. Williams was chief execu- 
tive officer from 1944 to late 1948. 
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The motive power problem of the future is what 
available fuel will prove most efficient. The problem 
of today is to get the most efficient returns from what- 
ever fuel is being used. 

Fleets of steam locomotives, that have been 
equipped with Security Circulators supporting prop- 
- erly proportioned brick arches, show definite gains in 
performance in relation to the fuel consumed. Such 
installations have been made by fifty railroads, in 
twenty-five different types of locomotives. 

Many other existing locomotives could be con- 
tinued in profitable service if equipped with Security 
Circulators to improve their operation. 


* * * 











The Security Dutch Oven, recently developed and in- 
troduced by the American Arch Company, has already 
been installed in over two hundred oil-burning steam 
locomotives, to increase efficiency of combustion and 
aid in improving steaming qualities. 


American Arch Company Ine. 


NEW YORK ° CHICAGO 


May 21, 1949 











The Automatic Transportation Company, 
Chicago, has appointed the Equipment 
Engineering Company, Memphis, Tenn., as 
distributor for Skylift electric industrial 
trucks and transporter motorized hand 
trucks, to serve northern Mississippi, 
western Tennessee and eastern Arkansas. 


OBITUARY 


Paul A. Lockwood, New England sales 
manager for Hubbard & Co., died on 
May 7. 


William H. Croft, Sr., former president 
and board chairman of Magnus Metal 
Corporation, Chicago, died at Los An- 
geles, Cal., on May 13, at the age of 71. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Elgin, Joliet & Eastern—The company 
forces of this road will install automatic 
block signals between Dyer, Ind., and 
Hartsdale, at a cost of $28,987. The com- 
pany also plans to convert two round- 
house stalls for Diesel locomotive repairs, 
install platforms, improve lighting and 
rearrange drainage, at East Joliet, IIl., at 
an expected expenditure of $22,086. 


Great Northern—Four miles of this 
road’s 7.79-mile Cascade tunnel are be- 
ing relaid with 115-lb. Oxweld pressure- 
welded continuous rail, at an estimated 
cost of $189,000. The nearly 810 tons of 
new steel required are being delivered to 
Scenic, Wash., at the west portal of the 
tunnel. Welding operations were begun 
last week, and will proceed westward 
from the east portal at Berne, Wash. The 
tunnel now has 110-lb. rail. 


Great Northern.—This road recently au- 
thorized the following projects, at the 
costs indicated: Replace bridges No. 58.4 
at Pateros, Wash. ($75,000), No. 17.6 
at St. Bonifacius, Minn. ($28,500), No. 
29.6 at Warren, Minn. ($26,600), and 
overhead bridge at Howard Lake, Minn. 
($28,600) ; rearrange and extend depot 
at Shelby, Mont. ($24,600) ; re-wire um- 
brella sheds and complete similar work, 
at Seattle, Wash. ($25,000); renew roof 
of machine shop at St. Paul, Minn. ($55,- 
000); dredge ore slips at Allouez, Wis. 
($30,750) ; improve fruit warehouse at 
Winnipeg, Man. ($20,000); install tele- 
type service between Allouez and Hib- 
bing, Minn. ($35,000); install seven 
Griswold signals on the Minot (N. D.) 
division ($31,475); repair overhead 
bridge at Mississippi street, St. Paul 
($23,600) ; repair concrete lining in tun- 
nel No. 3 at Pinnacle, Mont. ($60,000) ; 
replace lining in tunnel No. 72.4 at Col- 
fax, Wash. ($48,000) ; fill bridge No. 77.1 
at New Westminister, B. C. ($36,000) ; 
renew bridge No. 400 at Keremeos, B. C. 
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($50,900) ; repair and improve bridges 
between Oroville, Wash., and Hedley, B. 
C. ($69,070) ; perform bridge and culvert 
work on the Kalispell (Mont.) division 
($32,115) ; remodel bridge No. 232.1 at 
Avoca, N. D. ($30,800); replace portion 
of bridge No. 452 at Fryelands, Wash. 
($39,200) ; replace, with steel, a portion 
of bridge No. 463 at Lowell, Wash. ($24,- 
500) ; install equalizer culvert at Bonners 
Ferry, Mont. ($20,700); and perform 
temporary work for under-crossing at 
Trinidad, Wash. ($20,730). The state of 
North Dakota is handling the bulk of 
work in connection with a $215,000 un- 
derpass project at Towner. 


Northern Pacific—This road will con- 
struct a store and service building at the 
coach yard in Seattle, Wash., at a cost of 
$232,100. The new facility, as is the case 
with various other properties at Seattle, 
will be used jointly by the N. P. and the 
Great Northern. Work is progressing on 
the N. P.’s installation of a central heat- 
ing plant in the King Street passenger 
station (also jointly owned with the G. 
N.) at Seattle, at a cost of $205,600. 


EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Canadian National has ordered 18 
72-ton 600-hp. Diesel-electric locomotive 
units from the Canadian General Electric 
Company and 20 1,000-hp. Diesel-electric 
switching units from the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works. The latter will be assigned 
to service at various terminals in Canada 
and the 600-hp. units will be placed in 
general service on Prince Edward Island. 





The board of directors of the Great 
Northern, on May 12, authorized the pur- 
chase of 36 Diesel-electric locomotives for 
freight, passenger and switching service, 
at an estimated cost of $7,300,000. An ad- 
ditional $1,700,000 is to be spent for four 
new lightweight baggage cars, shop ma- 
chinery, roadway equipment and addi- 
tions to existing facilities. 


FINANCIAL 





New Securities 


Applications have been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by: 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western.—To 
assume liability for $3,150,000 of series I 
equipment trust certificates to finance in 
part the acquisition of the following 
equipment: 
Description Estimated 
and builder Unit Cost 
1 4,500-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motive (General Motors Corporation, 
Electro-Motive Division)  .............-.. $483,009 
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6 3000-hp. Diesel-electric freight loco- 
motives (Electro-Motive) «sss 320.000 


100 70-ton covered hopper cars (American 


Car & Foundry Co.)  cnccccccccccccsocscssssccerees 6,420 
10 Low-alloy, high-tensile, all-steel pas- 

senger coaches  (Pullman-Standard 

Car Manufacturing Company) esos 98,000 


Total estimated cost of all of the 
equipment is $4,025,000. The certificates 
would be dated April 1 and would ma- 
ture in 15 annual installments of $210.000 
each, beginning April 1, 1950. They 
would be sold on the basis of competitive 
bids with the interest rate fixed by such 
bids. 

Northern Pacific—To assume liability 
for $6,450,000 of equipment trust certifi- 
cates to finance in part the acquisition 
of 1,200 freight cars and 4 4,500-hp. 
Diesel-electric passenger locomotives at a 
total estimated cost of $8,176,000. The 
freight cars, to be built in N.P. shops, 
will include 750 50-ton  steel-sheathed, 
wood-lined box cars costing $4,900 each; 
250 50-ton, all-steel gondola cars costing 
$5,200 each; and 200 70-ton all-steel ore 
cars costing $5,400 each. The locomotives 
will be purchased from the Electro-Motive 
Division of General Motors at an 
average cost of $530,250 per locomotive. 
The certificates, dated June 15, would 
mature in 15 annual installments of 
$430,000 each, beginning June 15, 1950. 
They would be sold on the basis of 
competitive bids, and the interest rate 
would be fixed by such bids. 


Division 4 of the I. C. C. has authorized: 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—To 
assume liability for $3,528,000 of series D 
equipment trust certificates to finance in 
part the acquisition of 10 4,500-hp. Diesel- 
electric freight locomotives at a_ total 
estimated cost of $4,705,528 (see Railway 
Age of April 9, page 74). The certificates 
will be dated May 15 and will mature in 
24 semi-annual installments of $147,000 
each, beginning November 15, 1949. The 
commission’s report approved a selling 
price of 99.425 with a 2% per cent inter- 
est rate—the bid of Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler, which will make the average 
annual interest cost approximately 2.22 
per cent. The certificates were reoffered to 
the public at prices yielding from 1.25 
to 2.425 per cent, according to maturity. 


Dividends Declared 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—preferred, $1 25, 
quarterly; common, 75¢, quarterly; both payable 


June 30 to holders of record June 15. 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.—$2.00, payable June 15 
to holders of record May 25. 


RAILWAY OFFICERS 


EXECUTIVE 


Howard C. Greer, budget director, and a 
board member of the Chicago, Indian- 
apolis & Louisville since 1946, has been 
elected vice-president—finance, with re- 
sponsibility for advisory service to the 
management and the board on budgetar\ 
and financial problems. 





C. McD. Davis, president of the Atlanti 
Coast Line and vice-president of th: 
Winston-Salem Southbound, has _ been 
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elected president of the latter company, 
with headquarters as before at Wilming- 
ton, N. C. R. H. Smith has been elected 
vice-president, with headquarters at Roan- 
oke, Va. 


OPERATING 


Harrison B. Smith, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha (part of the Chi- 
cago & North Western System) at St. 
James, Minn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 7, was born on July 14, 
1892, at Eau Galle, Wis., and received 
his higher education at Teachers College 
in River Falls, Wis. He entered C.St.P. 
M. & O. service in April, 1916, as a tele- 
grapher, and subsequently served in 
that position at various points, including 
Baldwin, Wis., Stillwater, Minn., East St. 
Paul, and Eau Claire, Wis. He was also 





Harrison B. Smith 


agent telegrapher at Spring Valley, Wis., 
and later held the positions successively 
of train dispatcher at Eau Claire, system 
rules examiner and transportation inspec- 
tor, being appointed assistant trainmaster 
at Chicago in June, 1944. The following 
year he was advanced to trainmaster at 
Boone, Iowa, and in 1946, was transfer- 
red to Milwaukee, Wis. From October, 
1946 to May, 1948, Mr. Smith served as 
assistant superintendent at St. James. He 
was next transferred to Eau Claire, 
where he continued as assistant superin- 
tendent until his recent promotion. 


Bernard R. Tolson, manager of the Wash- 
ington Terminal Company at Washington, 
D. C., for 23 years, has retired after 48 
years of railroad service and has. been 
succeeded by Sidney Kerl, who has been 
superintendent of the company since 1944, 


R. S. Stewart, division engineer of the 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines and 
of the Atlantic division of the Pennsy]l- 
vania, has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager of the former, with head- 
quarters as before at Camden, N. J. 


Alfred G. Johnson, whose promotion to 


superintendent of terminals of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
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(part of the Chicago & North Western 
System) at Minneapolis, Minn., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of May 7, 
was born on -August 19, 1906, at Bryant, 
Towa, where he first entered railroad serv- 
ice as a section worker while attending 
high school. In August, 1923, Mr. John- 
son joined the North Western as station 
helper at Story City, Iowa, and subse- 
quently held the positions successively of 
relief telegrapher, agent, telegrapher and 
leverman. He served as relief train dis- 
patcher from 1937 to 1941, when he was 
advanced to assistant trainmaster at 
Boone, Iowa. He was appointed train- 
master at that point in 1943. Mr. John- 
son was transferred to Council Bluffs, 
Towa, in April, 1945, and was appointed 
assistant superintendent at Sioux City, 
Iowa, in December of the next year, 
which position he held at the time of his 
promotion. 


Harry D. Johnston, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Hudson 
and Mohawk divisions of the New York 
Central at Albany, N. Y., was born at 
Red Bank, N. J., in 1899, and entered the 
service of the New York Central as a 
clerk at Buffalo, N. Y. After one year in 





Harry D. Johnston 


the United States Army in 1918, Mr. 
Johnston returned to his former position, 
being promoted to yardmaster in 1923; 
general yardmaster in 1934 and train- 
master in 1940. He became assistant su- 
perintendent at Buffalo in 1947, which 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion to superintendent at Albany. 


Fred J. Taylor, whose retirement as su- 
perintendent of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha (part of the Chi- 
cago & North Western System) at St. 
James, Minn., was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of May 7, was born on March 
11, 1884, at Osceola, Wis. He entered 
railroad service with the C.St.P.M.&0O. 
in November, 1903, as a telegrapher, and, 
from 1907 to 1920, held successively the 
positions of relief dispatcher, regular dis- 
patcher and assistant chief dispatcher at 
Omaha, Neb. He was subsequently pro- 
moted to chief dispatcher at that point, 
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becoming trainmaster at Spooner, Wis,, 
in 1927. In 1929 he was appointed as. 
sistant superintendent at St. James, and 
in 1938 was transferred to Spooner. After 
serving as superintendent at Superior, 
Wis., from 1940 to 1942, he returned to 
St. James as superintendent in the lat. 
ter year, remaining in that post until his 
recent retirement. 


Wilbur C. Foster, whose promotion to 
division superintendent of the Texas & 
Pacific at Alexandria, La., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 16, was born 
on March 1, 1914, at Shreveport, La. 
After attending North Texas Agricultural 
College from 1931 to 1932, he entered 
T. & P. service with the Eastern division 
in June, 1932. From 1934 to 1941, he held 
positions successively as track apprentice, 
Fort Worth, Tex., and section foreman, 
Arlington, Tex., and Dallas. He was ad- 





Wilbur C. Foster 


vanced to general foreman of _ the 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & North 
Western (a subsidiary of the T. & P.), 
with headquarters at Weatherford, Tex., 
in January, 1941, and _ subsequently 
served as district roadmaster at Sherman, 
Tex., Fort Worth and Bunkie, La. Mr. 
Foster was appointed trainmaster at Mar- 
shall, Tex., in May, 1947, and became as- 
sistant superintendent at Fort Worth in 
August, 1948, which post he held at the 
time of his promotion. 


James A. Jakubec, whose promotion to 
division superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Aberdeen, S. D., was reported 
in the Railway Age of April 23, was born 
on December 7, 1904, at Minneapolis, 
Minn., He entered railroad service 
with the Milwaukee in June, 1920, as a 
clerk in his home town, and subsequently 
held similar positions at LaCrosse, Wis., 
and Wausau until 1942, when he was ad- 
vanced to chief clerk to the assistant 
general manager at Chicago. In 1943, he 
was appointed trainmaster at Austin, 
Minn., and the next year was transferred 
to the Terre Haute division, with head- 
quarters at Chicago Heights, Ill. Mr. 
Jakubec also served as trainmaster at 
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Road Locomotives 
|S de ZAR 


There is one vital piece of equipment that all modern road locomotives have in common— 
Westinghouse 24-RL Brake Equipment. Combining of various interchangeable sections 
provides a wide combination of functions, which completely meet 
the needs of all normal assignments. 
| ! The flexibility of the 24-RL is particularly helpful in cases where assignments 
have not been completely defined when locomotive construction starts. 
Selected sections can be inserted at any time. Substitutions may be made 
after locomotives are in service, with no change in basic piping, 
if changes in assignment make this desirable. 

Several typical combinations, which suggest the broad possibilities 


of the 24-RL, are illustrated and described in Catalog No. 2058. 
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Aberdeen from April, 1945, to August, 
1948, when he became assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Terminals divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Benseville, IIl. 
He held the latter post at the time of his 
recent promotion. 


A. B. Harrison, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Panhandle divi- 
sion of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Liberal, 
Kan., was reported in the Railway Age of 
April 23, began his career with the Rock 
Island in 1936 as roadmaster at Fort 
Worth, Tex., and subsequently served in 
the same capacity at Iowa City, Iowa. In 
1943 he became district maintenance en- 








A. B. Harrison 


gineer, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Towa, and later held assignments at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., and as roadmaster on the 
Oklahoma division. Mr. Harrison was ad- 
vanced to trainmaster at Fairbury, Neb., 
in 1945, and was transferred in December, 
1947, to Pratt, Kan. where he was located 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL & 
ACCOUNTING 


Thomas W. Davis, general solicitor of 
the Atlantic Coast Line at Wilmington, 
N. C., is retiring from active service, 
effective May 27, at his own request, after 
more than 55 years of service with the 
A.C.L. and predecessor companies. M. V. 
Barnhill, Jr., attorney, has been appointed 
assistant general solicitor at Wilmington. 
Effective May 27, division counsel on the 
Northern division will report through 
Mr. Barnhill, and special counsel located 
on the Northern division and at off-line 
points will report to the vice-president 
and general counsel. R. E. Browne, III, has 
been appointed attorney. 

Mr. Davis was born at Wilmington, on 
May 27, 1876, and attended Cape Fear 
Academy in that city and the University 
of North Carolina. He entered railroad 
service in 1893 as clerk in the office of 
the general superintendent of the A.C.L. 
and served until 1899 as passenger rate 
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clerk, freight rate clerk and chief rate 
clerk, successively. In 1900 Mr. Davis 
was admitted to the North Carolina bar 
and the following year he became local 
counsel of the Atlantic Coast Line, being 
appointed division counsel in 1912, as- 
sistant general counsel in 1920, and gen- 
eral solicitor in 1922. 


George H. Albach, assistant comptroller 
of the New York Central system, has 
been appointed comptroller, with head- 
quarters as before at New York. Mr. 
Albach was born at Chicago in 1892 and 
was graduated from Chicago Commerce 
& Law School in 1910. His service with 
the New York Central began in 1906 as 
dray ticket clerk at Chicago, being ap- 
pointed bookkeeper in 1910 and settle- 
ment clerk in 1913. In 1919 he became 
traveling auditor at New York and the 
following year he was appointed district 
freight accountant at Cleveland, Ohio, 
transferring to Chicago in 1921. Return- 
ing to New York in 1928 he became as- 
sistant auditor of revenue, being ap- 
pointed supervisor of station accounts in 
1932, auditor of station accounts and 
overcharge claims in 1937, and assistant 
comptroller in 1941. 


John E. Ewalt has been promoted to 
assistant general real estate agent in the 
general office of the Pennsylvania at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Ewalt, a graduate 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has been in the service of the P.R.R. since 
1936 and in the real estate department 
since 1939. For the past three years he 
has been stationed in New York. 


TRAFFIC 


The headquarters of R. W. Ohlman, 
general passenger agent, Pere Marquette 
district, of the Chesapeake & Ohio at 
Detroit, Mich., have been moved to Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 


L. D. Curtiss has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent, sales and service, of 
the Belt Railway of Chicago. 


W. Gosnell and V. A. Bowes have been 
appointed district passenger agents of the 
Canadian Pacific at Vancouver, B. C., and 
Winnipeg, Man., respectively. 


H. A. Turner and O. W. Williams, gen- 
eral freight and pasenger agents of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines at Kansas City, 
Mo., and Little Rock, Ark., respectively, 
have been appointed assistant traffic man- 
agers at those points and their former 
positions have been abolished. 


W. E. Lutz, city pasenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed 
district passenger agent at that point, 
and his former position has been abol- 
ished. 





S. N. Greene has been appointed gen- 
eral passenger, baggage and mail agent. 
Western region, of the Canadian Nationa! 
at Vancouver, B. C., succeeding K. E. Mc- 
Leod, retired. 


Edward A. Ryder, whose appointment as 
trafic manager of the Atlantic region of 
the Canadian National at Moncton, 
N. B., was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 7, page 67, was born in Have- 
lock, N. B. Following employment with 
the Times Printing Company, at Monc- 
ton, he enlisted in the Canadian Army 
in 1917. On demobilization, he joined the 
operating department of the Intercolonial 
(now C.N.R.) in 1920, serving at Monc- 
ton and Newcastle, N. B. Transferring to 





























Edward A. Ryder 


the Montreal offices of the Canadian Na- 
tional in 1924, he served successively in 
the rate and tariff bureau, foreign freight 
department and office of the general 
freight trafic manager. In 1938 Mr. Ry- 
der was appointed chief clerk to the vice- 
president in charge of traffic, and in 1944 
became assistant to the general freight 
trafic manager. He was appointed assist- 
ant to the traffic vice-president at Mon- 
treal in August, 1946, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING 
SIGNALING 
C. Weiss, supervisor of track, Fort 
Wayne division, of the Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters at Valparaiso, Ind., has been 
appointed assistant engineer, office of 
chief engineer, maintenance of way, 
Western Region, at Chicago, succeeding 
to the duties of E. D. Flad, retired. 


& 


J. C. Warren has been appointed di- 
vision engineer of the Pennsylvania-Read- 
ing Seashore Lines and of the Atlantic 
division of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Camden, N. J., succeeding 
R. S. Stewart, who has been appointed 
assistant to the general manager of the 
Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines at 
Camden. 
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INCREASED DYNAMIC BRAKING 


Increased traction motor capacity is utilized to produce a 
23% increase in dynamic braking energy which permits 
control of heavier tonnage. 












BROADER FUEL RANGE 


The new Electro-Motive fuel injector operates on fuel of 
40 cetane rating with less combustion shock and lower 
cylinder pressures than the old injector with a 55 cetane 
fuel. Result—broader fuel range and in some cases lower 
fuel costs. 









LOWER MAINTENANCE COSTS 


A number of improvements in the F7 provide for greatly 
simplified maintenance, lower repair costs dnd longer, 
trouble-free life. Among others, they include: 











ORGANIC insulation in traction motor arm- 
ature and field coil is not subject to shrinkage 
or burning, thereby assuring longer life. 






Complete separation of engine-room air from en- 
om gine and dynamic brake-cooling air, and 100% 

oe the, filtration of engine-room air guards against the 
Sone 7 tg entrance of dirt and snow. 









Recirculation of main generator air and closing off 















Na- of discharge through under underframe also helps 
in to keep out dirt and snow, and will raise engine- 
“ room temperature during winter operation. 
ae In freight service the new F7 will haul New dynamic brake-cooling design in which a 
oe 7 single DC motor and a fan similar to the new 
4 25% more. tonnage on a 1% grade at 8 


. , engine-cooling fan replaces four blowers. 
continuous ratings and up to 33% 


n- | more tonnage at short-time ratings 
for two hours. And it offers many 
other features which add up to im- 
proved freight service. 


Improved arrangement of -air-brake equipment 
for easier, quicker accessibility. 





Improved intercooling and filtering of compressed 
air lessens chance of air-line freeze-ups. 


All of these improvements — plus increased water 


; ity — 
rt : IMPROVED TRACTION MOTOR Greater supply and reserve steam generator capacity are 


ih | Capacity — Longer Life increased tonnage ratings included in the new FP7-A for heavy-duty passenger 


of ; are achieved by heavier power cable and the new Electro- 
Y; 3 Motive-developed traction motor which features inorganic 
ig : insulation and more effective cooling. This permits an in- 
crease in traction motor ratings of as much as 25% with 
no increase in temperature rise and with substantial in-— 
crease in motor life. 


service. 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE 





: AUTOMATIC TRANSITION STANDARD 
To avoid the possibility of operating errors causing damage DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS « LA GRANGE, ILL. 
to traction motors and generators, Automatic Transition is Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
provided as standard equipment on the F7. Where manual 
operation is desirable, controls are so designed that the 
automatic circuits can be cut out. 












GENERAL NEWS 


Passenger Deficit 


(Continued from page 190) 


19.9 per cent in the case of gasoline. The 
1948 revenue from the latter was 1.8 per 
cent above that of 1947, the smallest of 
the percentage increases shown for the 
commodity groups, although the rise in 
revenues from l.c.l. was only 0.2 per cent. 
Meanwhile, the revenue from crude petro- 
leum was up 61 per cent, the largest of 
the percentage increases. For the 32 
selected commodity classes as a whole, 
the tonnage originated in 1948 was 1.4 
per cent below that of 1947, while the 





revenue was up 12.2 per cent. For the 
other 230 classes, the respective figures 
were a decline of 3.8 per cent and a 
rise of 13.5 per cent; and for all 262 
clases, the drop in tonage was 2 per cent 
while the increase in revenue was 12.7 
per cent. 

“The increases in revenue for the 
classes which show less tonnage in 1948 
than in 1947,” the bureau said, “are pre- 
sumably due to the rate increases author- 
ized by the commission in Ex Parte No. 
166 . . . , the greater part of which 
became effective during 1948. A portion 
of the revenue increases for the classes 
which show more tonnage in 1948 than 
in 1947 resulted from the rate increases. 
Average haul per ton of freight originated 
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PRISMO 
REFLECTIVE 


RAILWAY 
MARKING 


THE GREATEST MARKING ADVANCE IN 
100 YEARS OF RAILROAD HISTORY 


The PRISMO process of reflectoriza- 
tion, used throughout the world on 
highways and airports, is now mak- 
ing markings on rolling stock visible 
‘round the clock—24 hours a day! 


PRISMO is speedily and economical- 
ly applied through the vertical appli- 
cation method. Millions of tiny crys- 
tal-clear PRISMO SPHERES, embedd- 
ed in the special PRISMO PLASTIC 


BINDER, reflects light at the widest 
angle of sight . . . for the longest 
time! 


Now—hump readings are speeded 
up at freight transfer points. 


Efficiency in switching and shifting is 
greatly increased. 


The average life of PRISMO under 


normal use is five to seven years. 


WRITE FOR FULLY INFORMATIVE RAILWAY BULLETIN TODAY! 


PRISMO SAFET Y CORPORATION : HUNTINGDON, Pa. 
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F . is estimtaed at 405.86 miles in 
1948, as compared with 407.82 in 1947, 
Consequently, this factor has very little 
to do with the measure of the increase 
in total gross freight revenue, although 
there may have been substantial varia- 
tions in the average hauls for the jn- 
dividual commodity classes.” 


Employee Productivity 


In another article, the bureau presented 
a table showing, for the 10-year period, 
1939-1948, the total number of employee 
hours paid for by Class I (line haul) 
steam roads and the total compensation 
paid employees in comparison with the 
number of traffic units handled (revenue 
ton-miles plus twice the revenue passen- 
ger-miles). “The most interesting feature 
of this table is the definite decline from 
the war peak in both traffic units per 
hour paid for and traffic units per dollar 
of compensation,” the bureau said. 

“From 1939 through 1943,” it con- 
tinued, “both averages rose uninterrupt- 
edly to peaks of 237 and 256 for traffic 
units per hour paid fer and traffic units 
per dollar of compensation, respectively. 
From this 1943 war peak of 237 traffic 
units per hour paid for the average fell 
to 199 in the first full postwar year of 
1946, a decrease of over 16 per cent. 
Only part of this decrease was recovered 
in the next two years. Although the 
average rose to 207 in 1947, it dropped 
to 203 in 1948. The number of traffic 
units per hour paid for in 1948, however, 
were about one-third greater than in 
1939. 

“With regard to traffic units per dollar 
of compensation, the situation was less 
favorable. This average declined uninter- 
ruptedly from 1943 through 1948, the 152 
units per dollar in this last year repre- 
senting a decline of over 40 per cent 
from the 256 in 1943 and over 25 per 
cent from the 203 in 1939. This large 
and uninterrupted decline is attributable 
partly to increases in wage rates and 
other compensation. The total compensa- 
tion of employees increased each year 
since 1939, reaching a peak of about 
$4,730 million in 1948 or 153.9 per cent 
above the 1939 level. In comparison the 
number of employees-hours paid for in- 
creased only 42.5 per cent and the num- 
ber of traffic units only 90.3 per cent.” 

With reference to the employment situ- 
ation on the railroads, the bureau noted 
thatt he mid-March total of 1,195,289 em- 
ployees was the lowest of these monthly 
totals since March, 1942. The monthly 
figures back to January, 1948, were then 
set out, and the bureau commented on 
them as follows: “Railway employment 
dropped substantially each month after 
July, 1948, the peak month for that year. 
through March, 1949. The April, 1949. 
employment increased somewhat but it 
was below the level of all months in 
1948 and of January and February, 1949.” 

Reviewing railway financial results for 
this year’s first quarter, the bureau made 
comparisons with last year and with 1941. 
The quarter’s net railway operating in- 
come, $128.4 million, was 10 per cent 
below the comparable 1948. figure anc 
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35.9 per cent under 1941, while the 
estimated net income, $59 million, was 
off 21.3 per cent and 15 per cent, re- 
spectively. This “relatively small” de- 
cline of 15 per cent in net income as 
compared with the first quarter of 1941 
“is due primarily to a decrease of about 
$53 million in the carriers’ fixed charges,” 
the bureau pointed out. 

The territorial figures showed that the 
net railway operating income in each 
of the territories was substantially below 
that of 1941’s first quarter, while the 
net income was also down in all terri- 
tories except the Western district. That 
district’s estimated net income for this 
year’s first quarter was $11,000,000; it re- 
ported a deficit of $4,752,000 for the first 
quarter of 1941. 


Toll Road Authorized 
For New Jersey 


A six-lane toll highway, costing approx- 
imately $150 million, and extending 130 
mi. from Alpine, N. J., in Bergen county, 
near New York City, to Deepwater, at 
the southwestern border of the state, is 
scheduled for operation within two years, 
according to an estimate by the newly 
created New Jersey Turnpike Authority. 

Feeder roads are planned to connect 
the new route with the Holland and 
Lincoln tunnels and the George Wash- 
ington bridge, thus providing direct ac- 
cess between the new road and New 
York City, existing toll parkways in 
Westchester county, N. Y., and Connecti- 
cut’s Merritt Parkway — a toll road for 
passenger vehicles only extending from 
the New York state line nearly to New 
Haven. Eventually, the New Jersey turn- 
pike also is expected to have an access 
road connecting with an extension of the 
Pennsylvania turnpike now under con- 
struction between Carlisle and the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia. Tentative plans for 
the new road call for a 500-ft. right-of- 
way and a 70-m.p.h. speed limit. Con- 
struction costs at some points, e.g., across 
the Jersey meadows, are expected to ap- 
proximate $1,500,000 per mile. 


Truckers to Join T.A.A. 
Transport Panel Plan 


The executive committee of Amezican 
Trucking Associations, at a meeting in 
Washington, D. C., last week, voted to ac- 
cept the invitation of the Transportation 
Association of America to form a “panel” 
representative of the trucking industry. 

The A.T.A, announcement said that the 
invitation had been accepted “with the 
understanding that T.A.A. has aban- 
dowel its advocacy of integration of all 
types of transportation into a lim'te! 
number of huge corporations.” The 
trucking-industry panel will be the 
seventh to participate in the T.A.A.’s 
program to formulate proposals for solu- 
tion of current transportation problems, 
other panels having already been or- 
ganized by other forms of transportation 
and by investor and user interests. 

Among other actions of the A.T.A. 
executive committee was its adoption of 
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a position in opposition “to any attempt 
to assess highway construction costs or 
to tax motor vehicles on a_ton-mile 
basis.” In that connection, the committee 
directed the A.T.A. management to add 
to its staff a “qualified highway engi- 
neer,” whose duties will be “to provide 
the trucking industry with technical in- 
formation on highway construction that 
has not heretofore been available to it.” 


1948 Fourth-Quarter Loading 
Estimates 4.9 Per Cent High 
The 13 Shipper Regional Advisory 


Boards overestimated carloadings for the 
fourth quarter of 1948 by 4.9 per cent, 


according to the latest comparison of 
forecasts with actual loadings issued by 
Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads. The range of overestimates 
by individual boards was f‘om the South- 
east’s 0.9 per cent to the Pacific Coast’s 
16.9 per cent, while only one board— 
the Northwest—turned in an underesti- 
mate, of 0.04 per cent. 

Variations of estimates from actual 
loadings by commodities ranged from an 
overestimate of 22.3 per cent for citrus 
fruits to an underestimate of 20.2 per 
cent for potatoes. There were overesti- 
mates in 21 commodity groups and under- 
estimates in 11. In addition to that or 
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working, space-saving doors for 
every need is at your fingertips in this 
new catalog. The easy upward action 
of Kinnear Rolling Doors brings 
‘time-saving efficiency to any door- 
way. The strong, all-metal, interlock- 
ing slat curtain opens completely out 


vides extra safety against fire, wind 
and intrusion when closed. Any size; 
motor or manual control. Full data 
on sectional-type upward acting doors 
is also included. If you haven’t a Kin- 
near catalog for quick reference now, 
send for free copy of this latest issue. 


THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


2020-40 Fields Ave. 
Columbus 16, Ohio 


Factories 


1742 Yosemite Avenue 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in all principal cities 
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TOWMOTOR 
ELECTRIC HAND-TRUCK 


Moves Loads Faster, 
Easier, Safer! 


PALLET HAND-TRUCK 
MODEL “WwW” 
Capacity: 4,000 Ibs. 



























H.-. is the new Towmotor electric 
pallet hand-truck built to Towmotor’s 
exacting engineering standards. Its 
compactness, maneuverability and well 
balanced design make it possible to 
operate the new Towmotor 25% faster 
than the average hand truck.* The 
steering handle is equipped with twin 
control buttons conveniently located for 
either right or left hand operation, 
which enable the operator to guide the 
truck from any angle. Other Towmotor 
Model ‘‘W”’ pallet hand-truck features 
include rapid hydraulic lift, easily de- 
Forks slide easily under palletized load. tachable forks, positive traction power, 
3-point suspension and differential-ac- 
SPECIAL TOWMOTOR tion trailer wheels. Write today for full 
Safety Feature! information on this and other models 
in Towmotor’s complete line of Fork Lift 
Immediately upon releasing the con- 


trol handle of the Towmotor Model Trucks and Tractors. 

OW" Teeck: ss 

- « « the spring equipped, self return *By ACTUAL TEST WITH RATED LOAD. 
automatic turn-off switches cut the 
power supply to the motor. 

. .. the heavy duty spring returns the 
handle to vertical position, instantly 
applying the positive, quick-acting 
brake to the drive shaft, 

« « « INSURING IMMEDIATE CUT OFF 
OF POWER AND POSITIVE STOP- 
PING OF THE TRUCK, 
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FORK LIFT TRUCKS ana TRACTORS 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION, DIVISION 21, 1226 E. 152nd ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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citrus fruits, the larger overestimates 
were 18.9 per cent on machinery and 
boilers, 14.6 per cent on poultry and 
dairy products, 13.9 per cent on salt, 
13.2 per cent on hay, straw and alfalfa, 
and 12.6 per cent on fertilizer. The 
larger underestimates, in addition to 
that on potatoes, were 15.8 per cent on 
frozen foods, fruits and vegetables and 
12.3 per cent on cotton seed, soybean- 
vegetable cake and meal, excluding oil. 


COMPARISON NATIONAL FORECAST WITH 
ACTUAL LOADINGS—FOURTH QUARTER 1948 





Percentage 

Carloadings of Accuracy 

Fourth Quarter 1948 Over Under 

Board Estimated Actual Est. Est, 
Central Western 352,692 317,177 10.1 
Pacific Coast ... 433,274 360,113 16.9 
Pacific Northwest 272,298 265,592 2.5 
Great Lakes ........ 595,009 578,023 2.9 
Ohio Valley .... 1,073,623 1,031,598 3.9 
Mid-West  ........00 1,025,541 989,339 3.5 

Northwest  ........0 581,796 582,047 0.04 
Trans-Mo-Kansas 460,350 444,731 3.4 
Southeast __.......... 964,193 955,781 0.9 
Southwest _.......... 605,969 577,736 4.7 
New England .... 155,889 136,812 12.2 
Atlantic States... 926,437 890,384 3.9 
Allegheny  ......... 1,219,393 1,113,101 8.7 
RURUR - <sbintnesc. 8,666,464 8,242,434 4.9 


Plan Joint Chicago Rail-Motor 
Bureau to Cut Freight Losses 


A plan currently being discussed by 
representatives of Chicago railroads and 
motor carriers proposes the formation of 
a joint over-short-damage bureau to fa- 
cilitate the return of misdirected freight 
to the proper carrier. Forrest Bennett, 
freight claim agent of the Chicago Indian- 
apolis & Louisville, points out that a con- 
siderable amount of _ over-and-short 
freight, of both the highway carriers and 
local cartage contractors, could be 
matched with that of the railroads 
through the interchange of over-and-short 
reports via a central bureau. he observed 
that the loss of entire package l.c.l. freight 
on the rail carriers alone amounted to 
$7,035,195 in 1948. 


Nationa! Airport Plan Involves 
Expenditure of $216,000,000 


Construction or improvement of 1,034 
airports, at a total public expenditure of 
$215,879,675, is contemplated in the so- 
called National Airport Plan for 1949, 
as outlined in a booklet bearing that ti- 
tle, recently issued by the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Of the total cost, $103,538,104 is to 
be paid by the federal government, and 
$112,341,571 by the local or state au- 
thorities sponsoring the individual pro- 
jects. Thirteen of the programmed air- 
ports are in various territories; the 1,021 
within continental United States include 
319 of class 1, 235 of class 2, 215 of 
class 3 and 252 of class 4 or larger. 
Classifications are determined by the 
length of the longest usable landing 
strip; generally, classes 1 and 2 are in- 
tended for feeder service, class 3 for 
truck line and express service, and class 
4 and larger for continental and inter- 
continental service. Nearly 60 per cent of 
the total contemplated federal expendi- 
ture will be on ports of the fourth and 
higher classes, with only about 40 per 
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cent being allocated to those of the first 
three classes. 

“There are many instances,” the book- 
let states, “where several distinct ‘pro- 
jects’ result from a single tentative allo- 
cation. Thus, as of December 31, 1948, 
while the program consisted of 1,034 
tentative allocations for airports, it in- 
cluded 1,242 projects. . . . Grant offers 
had been authorized . .. for 608 in the 
amount of $62,865,681 . . . 536 had been 
accepted by the sponsors and thus be- 
came ‘grant agreements.’ ... Of the 536 
grant agreements, 491 were either under 
construction or had been completed. Of 
these 491 projects, 189 had been com- 
pleted, 161 of which involved construc- 
tion, while 28 involved the acquisition of 
land alone. . . . Of the 302 projects un- 
der construction . . . 61 were from 1 to 
33 per cent complete, 55 were from 34 to 
66 per cent complete, and 186 were from 
67 to 99 per cent complete.” 

A grant offer, the booklet explains, is 
an offer to the sponsor or sponsors of an 
airport project to pay the United States’ 
share of the allowable costs of the pro- 
ject; while a grant agreement is an ac- 
ceptance of such an offer. 


Railroad Employees Targets 
For Communist Agitators 


A backhanded compliment to the rail- 
road industry’s essential place in the 
country’s peacetime economy, and in its 
emergency defense, is contained in re- 
cently-revealed evidence to the effect that 
Communist leaders are teaching their 
party members that they must “control” 
railroad employees in order to produce a 
successful revolution. 

Evidence along that line was produced 
last week in New York by Thomas A. 
Younglove, of St. Louis, Mo., who has 
spent four years in the Communist move- 
ment as an undercover agent for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
who appeared as a government witness 
at the current trial of 11 leading 
American Communists who are ac- 
cused of conspiracy to teach and advo- 
cate overthrow of the government by 
force and violence. 

In June, 1946, Mr. Younglove testified, 
he attended a secret party meeting at its 
Missouri state headquarters in St. Louis, 
at which one Otto Wangerin, described 
as “the party’s railroad organizer,” urged 
all party members to get behind “concen- 
tration” in the railroad industry. “Wan- 
gerin quoted Lenin,” the witness added, 
‘as saying we could never hope to have 
a successful revolution without having 
the railroad workers with us.” The ob- 
jet of the 1946 “concentration” drive, 
Mr. Younglove said, was to recruit 20,000 
employees in key industries throughout 
the country; the quota for Missouri was 
250, divided among the railroad, electri- 
cal, shoe, packing and automobile indus- 
tries, and Negro, youth, veteran and pro- 
fessional organizations. He also named 
one Douglas MacLeod, described as a 
St. Louis attorney, as a “lecturer” at a 
secret Communist party school in St. 
Louis, where “violent action” was advo- 
cated, 


Mr. Younglove’s statements about the 
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use this comprehensive, local service 


Graybar’s Railroad Department can help 
you select, obtain, and apply the best 











OFFICES AND 





items for any pole-line project 


Graybar distributes everything in railway pole-line 
hardware, including specially designed point-type 
transposition brackets for single and three channel 
telephone carrier circuits. 


Graybar also supplies wood and steel poles and 
cross-arms; porcelain, glass, and rubber insula- 
tors; standard BB and extra-high-strength iron 
telephone wire, as well as a full range of other con- 
ductors; connectors; line-protective devices; line- 


men’s tools and safety equipment. 


At the Graybar office and warehouse near you, 
there are specialists who can save you time in ob- 
taining first-quality items for all your electrical 
needs, including railway communication equip- 
ment, lighting and lamps, repair-shop power ap- 
paratus and electric tools. Graybar Electric Com- 
pany. Executive offices: Graybar Building, New 


York 17, N. Y. 
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Maintenance manuals on 
Air-Push wipers available 
upon request. Write today! 
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* Train accidents 


**Casualties to ‘‘Other nontrespassers’” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total 
highway grade-crossing casualties for ail 


Communists’ desire to “control” railroad 
employees followed testimony presented 
at the trial by Angela Calomiris, of New 
York, also an F. B. I. agent, who stated 
that party members in New York were 
frequently ordered to “work” along the 
waterfront in an effort to enlist the sym- 
pathy and support of railroad and dock 
employees. The “work” consisted, among 
other things, Miss Calomiris said, of dis- 
tributing Communist literature and at- 
tempting to enroll dock and railroad em- 
ployees in the Communist party. 

On the first Tuesday of each month, 
the Daily Worker, Communist propagan- 
da “newspaper” printed in New York, 
publishes a Railroad Workers’ Page, 
which, maintaining the character of the | 
rest of the paper, consists entirely of | 
one-sided, inflammatory reports of com- | 
paratively insignificant bits of railroad | 
news, magnified out of all proportion to | 
their true importance. Material printed | 
on this page seems to be written in the 
hope of antagonizing railroad rank-and- | 
file employees not only against the rail- 
road companies and their executives, but 
also against the offices of the responsible 
railroad brotherhoods, who are accused, 
on one such page, of “running away 
from the struggle” and signing “a libel- 
ous document.” 








March Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 























has made public its Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics’ preliminary 
summary of steam railway accidents for 
March and this year’s first three months. 
The compilation, which is subject to 
revision, follows: 
3 months 
Month of ended 
March with March 
Item 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Number of train ac- 
CREMINN sc ccocssacasscsareccese 753 1,055 2,505 3,482 
Number of accidents | 
resulting in casualties 43 52 122 208 | 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- | 
ice and nontrain ac- 
cidents: 
Trespassers : | 
Killed 83 100 231 275 | 
Injured 82 81 209 209 | 
Passengers on trains: | 
(a)In train ac- 
cidents* 
Killed — - 14 
Injured 30 51 135 378 
(b)In_train-serv- | 
ize accidents | 
Killed .......... 2 2 5 6 
Injured ........ 157 232 496 640 
Travelers not on trains: 
Killed _ — 1 2 
Injured 57 74 199 281 
Employees on duty: 
Killed 51 110 17 
Injured 2,704 6,074 8,597 
All other nontrespassers :** 
Killed 139 154 421 452 
Injured .... bias 476 545 1,687 1,931 
Total—All classes of persons: 
Killed 260 307 768 919 
RG EF ON  icscenstnrsaee 2,709 3,687 8,800 12,036 


(mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service ac- | 
cidents by the fact that the former caused 
damage of more than $250 to railway property | 
in 1948. Beginning January 1, 1949, this | 
minimum was raised to $275. Only a minor | 
part of the total accidents result in casualties 
to persons, as noted above. 


classes of persons, including both trespassers 
and nontrespassers, were as follows: 





Persons: , 
<a 122 140 392 419 
Enjared. ta 336 343 1,179 1,226 








Fastening costs are being reduced up to 
50% or more with the Nelson Stud Welder. 
It provides a fast, dependable means of 
end welding fastener studs, up to 34" 
diameter, to steel...eliminates such 
time - consuming methods as drilling, 
punching and hand welding. 

There are cost-saving uses for Nelson 
fasteners wherever steel, wood, hard- 
boards, or insulations are fastened to steel 


...0n locomotives, box, refrigerator, 
caboose and special purpose cars. 
Call in a Nelson Field 


Engineer (offices in 
principal cities) for a 
demonstration of this 
modern method of 
fastening. Write, today 
for latest catalog des- 
cribing the method and 
applications. 





NELSON STUD WELDING 


Division of Morton Gregory Corporation 
2772 Toledo Ave. Lorain, Ohio 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS 


The Basing-point System; An Economic 
Analysis of a Controversial Pricing Practice, 
by Fritz Machlup. 270 pages. Published by 
the Blakiston Company, 1012 Walnut st., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. $5. 

This book gives a description of the bas- 
ing-point system and its operation; tells the 
story of the development of the system 
and of its bouts with the antitrust laws; ex- 
amines the arguments about its alleged mon- 
opolistic and discriminatory nature; ana- 
lyzes the economic consequences of the pric- 
ing practice, and concludes with a theoreti- 
cal evaluation of the cost of abolishing the 
system. 


Centennial History of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, 1846-1946, by George H. 
Burgess and Miles C. Kennedy. 835 pages, 
illustrations, maps. Published by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Philadelphia, Pa. Avail- 
able at Union News Company stands in the 
principal stations on the railroad and at 
Doubleday & Co. book stores. $3.50 

This volume is a product of a compre- 
hensive engineering study of the origins 
and development of the Pennsylvania, con- 
ducted by the engineering firm of Cover- 
dale & Colpitts, both the authors being 
members of that firm. The book is divided 
into 10 parts, the first, “Background and 
Beginnings,” covering the formative and 
early construction period, including the ad- 
ministrations of the first two presidents, 
Samuel V. Merrick and William C. Patter- 
son, and carrying the story down to 1852. 
The nine ensuing parts cover successively 
the administrations of J. Edgar Thomson. 
Thomas A. Scott, George B. Roberts, 
Frank Thomson, Alexander J. Cassatt. 
James McCrea, Samuel Rea, W. W. Atter- 
bury and M. W. Clement, down to the end 
of World War II. The appendices include 
data on rolling stock, dividends, officers and 
directors, financial statistics, and employees 
and payrolls. 


Wartime Production Controls, by David 
Novick, Melvin Anshen and W. C. Truppner. 
441 pages. Published by Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. $6. 

This book presents a critical appraisal of 
the techniques of production control de- 
vised and administered by the War Produc- 
tion Board and its predecessor agencies from 
1940 to 1945. It concentrates on a detailed 
analysis of the methods and procedures by 
which the wartime administration of the in- 
dustrial economy of the United States was 
conducted. From the review of what was ac- 
tually done during the war years, it at- 


tempts to distill the lessons of experience to 
provide an adequate framework for any {u- 
ture emergency requiring similar govern- 


ment action, and to recommend a course 
ol action designed to enable this country to 
discharge its responsibilities for national de- 
fense and world security. In doing this, the 
book provides criteria for the objective eval- 
uation of the National Security Act of 1947 
and any further legislation which may be 
recommended in the interests of national 
security. It does not treat administrative 
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OF EVERY RUN 


*DIESELOMETER” PRODUCTS— 
Valve Pilot Diesel Locomotive Operation 
Recorders — chart the operating story 
of every run. This record is an invaluable 
aid to management and enginemen alike 
in checking traction motor overloading 
and excessive heating. 





Furnished with any combination of re- 
cordings including throttle, reverse and 
transition levers, automatic train signal 
forestalling, speed and others. 
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230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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problems which were the prime responsi- 
bility of agencies other than the War Pro- 
duction Board and its predecessors, and it 
does not cover questions involved in the 
operating control of manpower, transporta- 
tion, prices, or that segment of rationing to 
ultimate consumers which was the respon- 
sibility of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 


Virginia & Truckee; A story of Virginia 
City and Comstock Times, by Lucius Beebe 
and Charles Clegg. 63 pages, illustrations. 
Published by Grahame Hardy, 2046 E. 14th 
st., Oakland, Cal. Price, $2. 

An historical sketch of the Virginia & 
Truckee, celebrated and glamorous short 
line of the old American West, built to serve 
Virginia City and the Comstock Lode. It is 
also the story of a number of places and 
people related to the road’s origins, opera- 
tions and destinies. 


Rail Defect Manual. Compiled by Sperry 
Rail Service for the Use of the Railroads. 
Fourth edition. 52 pages, 70 illustrations. 
Published by Sperry Products, Inc., Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

In the most recent revision of this well- 
known and authoritative handbook on the 
origin, rate of growth, external indications 
and hazards of each of the various internal 
and external defects occurring in steel rails, 
the text has been completely rewritten to 
incorporate the latest details of rail-defect 
classification and data accumulated since the 


publication of the third edition in 1942. It 
also includes interesting supplementary 
chapters on the history of rails and rail- 
roads, the development of rail-testing pro- 
grams, and on rail breaking as a check on 
testing methods. 


PAMPHLETS 


Pay Dirt. 18 pages, illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the Industrial Development Serv- 
ice, Atlantic Coast Line, Wilmington, N. C. 
Free. 

Outlines opportunities for agriculture, 
grazing and dairying in the Everglades area 
of Florida, and discusses the importance of 
the Atlantic Coast Line to that area. 


Tests for Truth; Truth vs. Myths About 
Profit, by George H. Cless, Jr. 27 pages. 
Distributed by the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Company, Harvard square, Cambridge, 
Mass. 50 cents. 

“When a firm makes a profit,” says Mr. 
Cless, “it does so only because there have 
been enough customers who were willing 
and able to exchange their dollars for the 
goods and services produced by the firm. 
When a firm makes $100 profit, or $100 mil- 
lion profit, it does so only because its cus- 
tomers (you) voted their dollar ballots for 
it to do so. When ... a few people take it 
upon themselves to declare the election null 
and void, they not only insult the intelli- 
gence of every citizen, but they challenge the 








... With permanent buildings 
that can meet your exact 
requirements 


A Build now at low cost 


FEATURES 


Rigid-Frame Construction, 
without space-consuming 





trusses 

© Clear spans of 40 to 100 
feet 

© Eave heights of 12 to 20 
feet 


Lengths as desired in 20- 
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Luria now offers a complete line of stand- 
ard, heavy steel-frame structures that 
cost little or no more than light-weight, 
temporary buildings. Moreover, they offer 
such a wide range of sizes, optional fea- 
tures and collateral materials that they 
are easily adaptable for anything from a 
small utility building to a complete plant. 
And Luria buildings are available now— 
many sizes carried in stock ready for im- 
mediate delivery. Write today for our 
new 20-page catalog on the complete 
Luria line. 


. foot increments 

® Wide choice of standard 
alternates, optional fea- 
tures, and collateral mate- 
rials, 
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basic freedom of every citizen—the freedon 
of choice. 


“Profit,” Mr. Cless continues, “one of the | 


costs of doing business, is payment of the 
use of the tools of production.” Mr. Cles 
describes “tools” as everything used in pro. 
duction of goods and service. “This pavment 
is the incentive to save and invest, ano ‘hys 
becomes the source of more tools, on which 
depends more jobs for the production of 
more and better goods.” 

Yet profits today are wholly inadequate ty 
provide for America’s future production 
















tools to keep pace with its growing popula 


tion. Our thrift has made possible the de. 
velopment of tools which provide 91 per 
cent of the energy consumed in the produc. 
tion of more goods and more tools. Twenty. 
five billion dollars a year for each of the 
next five years is the very minimum rf. 
quired to bring the nation’s per-capita-tao] 
supply back to where it was in 1930! 

The purchasing power of corporate pro. 
fits, whether used for dividends or to pu. 
chase new tools, has declined just as much 
or more than the purchasing power of other 
dollars, Mr. Cless points out. 

The author shows that the allegedly high 
profits of 1947 are a myth as respects avail- 
able cash. Ninety per cent of 1947 profits 
were spent for new tools, and it was this 
spending which provided the sales. and sub- 
sequently the payrolls for labor, in the in- 
dustries. To reduce profits by price regula. 
tion and rationing, simply will amount to 


Sonne; yO eS 


reducing the annual payrolls for industry's | 


labor. 


The Economies of Hardfacing. 8 pages, 
ilustrations. Issued by the Air Reduction 
Sales Company, 60 E. 42nd st., New York. 


This pamphlet is a reprint of an article | 


which appeared originally in The Welding 
Journal. It reviews the advantages of hard- 
facing, presents an analysis of the problems 
leading to the correct selection of proper 
hardfacing rods, includes design data and 
cost figures, and presents a selected bibliog- 
raphy. 


Minnesota’s Railroads; Their Part in the 
Development of the State. 4 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Transportation Building, Washington 
6, D. C. Free. 

In addition to a brief history of the rail- 
roads of the state, this folder contains a 
map showing the railroads operating in 
Minnesota, together with their names, the 
addresses of their main offices, and _ the 
names of their public relations officers. 


Government Ownership and Operation 1. 
Private Ownership and Operation of Rail- 
roads in the United States. 16 pages. Pub- 
lished by the Association of American Rail- 
roads, Transportation Building, Washington 
6, D. C. Free. 

Outlines briefly the effect of government 
operation upon the railroads, the govert 
ment, the economic order and the citizen. 
The remainder of the pamphlet gives the 
views of the late Joseph B. Eastman and of 
Herbert Hoover, both statements being 
made before World War II so that neither 
had the benefit of the practical demonstra 
tion of the difference between private and 
government operation which the experience 
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V SAVE ON WEIGHT! 
V ELIMINATE MACHINING! 


Get the perfect fit of machined 
bolster center fillers without ma- 
chining. Get the same accurate 
dimensions—the squareness—the 
uniformity—with CONTINENTAL 
Hot Die Pressed Bolster Center 
Fillers. Save on the metal loss 
and labor of machining 

specify the lighter weight Con- 
tinental die pressed steel casting! 


A.A.R. 
ALTERNATE 
STANDARD 
























Continental 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO - PITTSBURGH 
Plants at 
East Chicago, Ind Wheeling, W.Va.; Pittsburgh, Pa 








of the two wars afforded; and the views of 
William T. Faricy, taking account of the 
contrast in results between private opera- 
tion in the second World War and govern- 
ment operation in the first. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


How Steel Is Made—As Told by Inland 
Steel Company. 64 pages, illustrations. Pub- 
lished by the Inland Steel Company, 38 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 3. 

A booklet, liberally illustrated with 
sketches, diagrams and photographs, desc~ib- 
ing the many phases of modern steel produc- 
tion—from the mining of the raw materials 
to the finished product. Written in non-tech- 
nical language, interesting and intelligible, yet 
authentic and comprehensive, the booklet is 
intended primarily for the layman—execu- 
tives who buy and use steel, those who 
fabricate steel, engineering students and 
others to whom steel making is of interest. 


Dravo “Counterflo” Heater Case-Study Re- 
port. 2 pages, illustrations. Published by the 
Dravo Corporation, Dravo Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

A complete report on the application 
and operation of Dravo Counterflo heaters 
in the Diesel maintenance and repair shop of 
the Detroit & Mackinac at Tawas City, Mich. 


Pole Buyers’ Guide—An Informative Guide 
for Users and Purchasers of Poles. 18 pages, 
illustrations. Published by Koppers Company, 
Inc., Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


A technical bulletin containing service rec- 
ords, electrical-resistance information, and 
comparative cost figures of pressure-creo- 
soted poles; specifications for all species of 
poles; manufacturing requirements for bark 
removal, sawing, trimming, framing and mark- 
ing. It also describes the treating facilities 
available at Koppers’ 22 treating plants. 






Standard Buildings by Luria. 20 pages, 
illustrations. Published by the Luria Engi- 
neering Corporation, 500 Fifth ave. New 
York 18. 

A booklet which presents the design fea- 
tures, specifications and applications of the 
three standard types of Luria buildings— 
the clear-span, rigid-frame type, available 
in widths ranging from 40 ft. to 100 ft.; the 
center-column type, available in 50-ft. to 
100-ft. widths; and the clear-span, rigid- 
frame type with crane runway, available for 
crane spans ranging from 40 ft. to 80 ft. 










Tie Ties Tighter with Teco Clamping Plates. 
4 pages. Published by the Timber Engineer- 


ing Company, 1319 Eighteenth st., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 

A folder explaining the use of two types 
of clamping plates for fastening ties and 
guard timbers on open-deck bridges. It 
cites the experience of a large midwestern 
railroad which installed Teco clamping 
plates on one track of a double-track bridge 
to compare their performance with conven- 
tional lag-screw fastenings used on the 
other track. 















Papers in 
different 
colors for 
Teletype 
equipment 


Route your Teletype equipment 
papers directly to the interested 


















department 







different colors 


for each department. 


Link papers, in all colors, are avail- 
able for every type of communica- 
tion machine. Dependable quality 
and equally dependable deliveries. 
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snmans Keeps tm Releg/ 


All main line Eivallcy passenger trains are completely Diesel- 

powered . . el-Electric switchers are used in all major yards and 

terminals . pment is being consistently serviced and modernized in 
_ Lehigh Valley’s progressive program to me et fully today’s demand 

for fast, efficient shipping. | 
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